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Editor's Notes • 



Remember the old saw about how difficult it is to remember that your 
mission is to drain the swamp when you are up to your waist in alli- 
gators? lyfost community college managers can probably identify with 
that dilemma, It is hard to spend time on long-term planning and col- 
lege development when you arc under daily pressure to deal with a 
myriad of crises, deadlines, complaints, projects, and meetings, yet 
there is a growing sense that a transformation — perhaps one could even 
call it a revolution — is taking place in community college management. 
The transformation involves a shift in emphasis from operational to 
strategic management, from running a smooth ship to*steering the 
ship. 

Why is this transformation taking place? What is wrong with 
our stereotype of the college dean, wearing a tweed jacket with patches 
on the elbows, sitting with pipe ablaze and feel propped up on a desk in 
contemplation of the latest proposal to change degree requirements? 
Well, there is probably nothing wrong with the dean, but the 
stereotype is to a great extent an anachronism. In the long-lost past, an 
excellent facUlty member became a dean without any management 
training or background. In fact, any suggestion of business or manage- 
ment orientation would have violated the sensibilities of many college 
staff members. The basic management philosophy was, If it ain't 
broke, don't fix it. The college was isolated from the realities of life on 
the street corner, in the factory, and in the home. Any economic or 
social change in the external environment that required the college to 
adapt happened slowly enough that no sophisticated management or 
planning process was needed to bring about needed internal changes. 

This idyllic ciicumstance shattered in the social revolution of 
the 1960s, The pace of social and economic change accelerated, and the 
old mechanisms— the faculty senate, the president's cabinet, student 
government — were found wanting. The issues to be dealt with were no 
longer degree requirements, new courses, or the annual awaids dinner 
but rather fundamental future oriented issues about who should be 
served, what the scope of programs and services should be, and where * 
programs should be located. The colleges were dragged into the future 
by climactic social events. A frenzy of change occurred as the com- 
munity colleges reached vertically into the social structure to serve 
groups that had been systematically excluded from access to higher 
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education in the past and horizontally across the social structure to take 
on new •social roles and new educational responsibilities, 

A transformation from the campus-based to the community- 
based cojlcge was dramatically under way, and sometimes the colleges 
stretched too far or promised too much. They found that they could not 
be the knight in shining armor who charged forth to cure all social ills, 
But> charge they did, and change they did. In the process, a new 
generation of community college managers emerged, Their, titles in- 
cluded such terms as minority services, community services, public relations, 
business and industry services, and women's resources. These positions 
symbolized a new externally oriented management style that was 
replacing the traditional injcrnally oriented style. 

Even as the social revolution of the 1960s was cresting, the 
transformation from an industrial Uj an information satiety was gain- 
ing momentum. One characteristic of the transformation was its 
rapidit^. The change in so many economic, social, and political arenas 
was so rapid in the 1970s and early 1980s that it became difficult for 
communit) colleges to determine which external stimuli to respond to, 
thus, it becamcvery important to develop systematic ways of assessing 
opportunities and threats in the environment and establishing priorities 
among all the possible responses that a college could consider. To meet 
this need, community colleges began to employ professional planners 
and to develop comprehensive long-range and short-range planning 
systems. These planning systems, which arc now in pface in perhaps 10 
percent of all community colleges, have solved some of the problems. 
In order tu fun< tion in a turbulent and rapidly changing environment, 
community colleges have begun to emphasize a more systematic 
approach to establishing relationships in the external environment, for 
example, with potential student constituencies, business and industry, 
labor, government units, other educational titutions, the religious 
community, social agencies, and community service groups, Thcac col- 
leges have begun to place more emphasis on integrating the community - 
responsiv e thrusts and initiatives of the various college div isions and pro- 
grams into a cohesive institutional mosaic. They have begun to devote 
more lime and energy to strategy formulation and implementation 1 , that 
is, to charting out definite courses of action that will shape the funda- 
mental character and direction of the college. It is this combination of 
relationship building, assessment, strategic formulation, and strategic 
implementation that is referred to as strategic management 

The transformation from operational to strategic management 
will be one of the major phenomena within community colleges during 
the coining decade. On a functional basis, strategic management will 
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have an impact on all areas of college functioning: 

* Development of college philosophy and mission: activities 
that create and articulate the basic values and beliefs on 
which the college is founded and that describe the baste pur- 
poses and fecial roles gf the institution 

* Strategic planning: research and^ecision making that relates 
to assessing opportunities and threats in the external environ- 
ment, auditing internal -strengths and weaknesses, establishing 
long-range institutional goals that match external and inter- 
nal conditions, and adapting long-term courses of action that 
shape the fundamental character and mission of the college 

* Financial resource development and allocation: activities and 
systems that match the college's financial resources with its 
missiorrand long-,term goals, improve the quality of strategic 
decisions made by users of financial information, and create 
an effective structure of financial management 

* Program and service development: the structure of activities 
that identifies the changing educational needs ofthe com- 
munity and creates and modifies the college's programs and 
se/vices ^ ' a - 

* 'Development of administrative and* program structures: 

activities in which the administrative structure artd^tlie^struc- 
ture ofthe college^ instructional programs and serviccs^arc— ^ 
established, evaluated, and modified * J o *" 

* Staff development: activities that determine thc'strtictur^ 
within which recruitment, selection orientation, and in- 
service training take place 

* • Campus development: activities that create a long-range plan 
for the development of college facilities and grounds and 
ensure that adequate funds are available for such develop- 
ment t * ^ 

* Internal communications and working relationships; Activi- 
ties that involve all staff and student groups in the govern- 
ance )f the college and attend to the quality of work life 
within the college 

* External relations: the structure of activities that creates the 
public image ofthe college and that establishes the relation- 
ship between the college and citizens, businesses, legislators, 
government officials, community leaders, potential students, 
and other groups external to the college 

* Quality assurance: -the structure of activities designed to 
assure quality, including program evaluation, evaluation of ■ 
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admjmsttative functions, staff evaluation, general and.spe- 
cializcd accreditation, and institutional research 
* Functioning of t lie governing board: activities designed to 
ensure the effective functioning of the governing board, 
including the development of c >llcge policies. 
This sourcebook emphasizes six ruratcgic areas: external rela- 
tions, internal communication and working relationships, financial 
resource, development and allocation, program and service develop- 
ment* staff development* and strategic planning. In Chapter One, 
Gunder Myran defines strategic management and demonstrates the 
need for strategic management in community colleges. In Chapter 
Two, James Gollattscheck indicates that external relationships are a 
major factor in determining the future of the community college. He 
demonstrates the need for high quality and in-depth relationships in 
the external environment of the college and describes the levels of rela- 
tionships that can exist. In Chapter Three, Dennis Bila deals with the 
opportunities and hazards involved in creating effective future-shaping 
communications and working relationships within the community col- 
lege. He describes the options available as a college makes the transi- 
tion to a shared governance model and describes the possible involve- 
ment of staff unions in such a model. 

In Chapter Four, Warren Groff explains the elements of strate- 
P gic planning. He emphasizes the need for external assessment, internal 
audit, and goal setting. In Chapt<&>Five, Albert Lorenzo demonstrates 
that the future of the community college is controlled by what it has the 
financial resources to be. He analyzes the utility of financial strategies, 
including pricing, diversification of revenue suurccs, and allocation 
and reallocation systems. In Chapter Six, George Baker and Kay 
McCullough Moore discuss the functions of program and service 
development and describe the strategic elements that can move dreams 
and goals to action and reality. They write of program and service 
development as a form of opportunism — taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities and circumstances that can be shaped to the college's missions 
* and goals. In Chapter Seven, ^lancy Anncs and Terry O'Banion focus 
on the role of the c,hief executive officer in strategic staff development. 
They emphasize the need for the community college president to have 
continuing opportunities for professional and personal growth if the 
college is to have strategics of quality and vision. In the final chapter, 
Jim^Palmcr reviews documents in the ERIC system that relate to 
strategicmaaagement in the community college* ■ 

Gunder A. Myran 
. « Editor 

ERIC 



Gundcr A. Myran if president qf Washtenaw Community 
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University of Michigan* 



Those within community colleges realize that the future does 
not just happen; rather^ creating the future starts iti the minds 
and hearts of key decision makers, and it is given shape by 
their wiU and energy. 



Strategic Management in 
the Community College 

Gunder A. My ran 



Wc marvel at the skill and persistence of Lee lacocca as he rescues the 
Chrysler Corporation from bankruptcy. Wc applaud the creativity and 
initiative of Steven Jobs of Apple Computer as he builds a major new 
corporation on emerging microprocessor technology. These fcorporate 
giants are risk takers, dreamers, and innovators, and they embody the 
distinctive characteristics of the organization whose future they shape. 
They are strategists. They have the capacity and opportunity to view 
their organization as a whole, assess the emerging marketplace within 
which they will operate^ and make decisions that will best match their 
organization's strengths with changing externa! conditions and oppor- 
tunities. 

Critics of the condition of educational panagement apparently u 
do not expect organizational leaders like lacocca and Jobs to emerge 
frum within higher education. Martin (1983, p. 41) expresses the opin- 
ion that educational administrators arc progrrfmmed for routine, upcr^ 
atiunal management: "Consequently, it is absurd to expect them tu 
retrain voluntarily for education leadership. Administrators who 
attempt such a change would encounter an identity crisis, because the 
effort would involve repudiation of the style as well as substance of a 

ft A SlprjufKfJ) Strati (k Afou^m/nf m ifu Ctmnumtr GWM* New 1)j«iH*n* — 
ka Cnimisyittiy CcJt^ri. tut \\ San rttfltwfa Jtmey-ltMi, Itaraihrr - / 
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professional lift, with which they have been identified and satisfied. 
They could not swallow the criticism implicit in such a transformation, 
nor could they find the courage to regroup around new rewards and 
functions/ The opinions of Martin and other critics notwithstanding, 
an academic management revolution is taking place, and it centers on 
a change in focus from operational to strategic management, Keller 
(1982, pp + 3-4) writes: "The academic management revolution con* 
tains four major shifts. One is the move from administration to man* 
agement. Administration, the efficient arrangement of everyday activi- 
ties from student registration and class schedules to fund raising and 
appointments, has usually taken the overwhelming proportion of time 
of the presidents, vice-presidents, and deans. Administrative work is 
internally focused and temporally myopic in many cases. Next year's 
budget is often the limit for the future horizon. Administration is vital, 
important. But, management — the active^ entrepreneurial shaping of 
an organization's or institutions future life — is rapidly emerging as a 
larger factor in the lives of many academic executives. Unlike adminis 
tration, management tends to be outwardly focused: scanning the 
changing markets, the competition, the ne\y/tonditions arid probable 
directions of science, intellect, and art. It looks three, five, or seven 
years ahead, watching trends and forecasts like a submarine com* 
mander at his periscope," 

Community College Management 

What does it mean to manage a community college? If this 
question were addressed to a group of traditional community college 
managers, they would probably :r such definitions as to produce results 
or to direct and control They would choose synonym^ of the verb manage, 
sich as lead, execute, plan, operate, run, or guide. These definitions and 
synonyms are based on an assumption that the organization has a 
hierarchical structure in the shape of a pyramid that is run by 
managers at the top. Adizes (1979) suggests that we would be better 
advised to think of an hourglass shape ihan of a pyramid. Such an 
^ organizational structure for community college is illustrated in Figure 1, 
I This hourglass diagram places management in the vortex 

J between the dynamics of the external environment on the one hand 
j and the dynamics of the internal environment on the other, Manage- 
; ment occupies a catalytic, integrative leadership role in influencing the 
| future of the college. To play such a rc Ic v the community college 
! manager must add to the traditional repertory of skilb (producing, 
' directing, and controlling) a battery of future -oriented skills that 
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Figure 1. Organizational Structure 
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involve building external and internal relationships, assessing future 
opportunities and threats, and formulating and implementing strategy. 

A Definition of Strategic Management 

n 

The definition of strategy has broadened over time from one 
with strictly military connotation (planning and directing large troop 
movements) to one that encompasses the efforts of persons in any 
organization to fee their enterprise as a whole, to envision the relation 
between the enterprise and external social, economic, and political 
forces, and to make decisions that create the best future for the enter- 
prise in a changing and turbulent environment, 

Ruinelt (1979) states that the basic task of strategy is to fram<; 
an uncertain situation into more comprehensible subproblems or tasks 
that fall within the competence of titc organization. Hosmcr (1978, p. 
2) defines strategy as *a process which includes both the definition of 
the goals and objectives ofan institution and the design of major poli- 
cies and plans and the organizational structure and systems to achieve 
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those objectives— all in response *o changing environmental condi- 
tions, institutional resources, and individual moti\cs and values." 
Hatten (1982, p. 104) describes the purposes of strategic management 
as follows- "Strategic management prowdes a framework for organiza- 
tional analysis which can facilitate managerial decision making. It 
lories the manager to consider % arious critical dimensions of the orga- 
nization and so is likely to impro\e organizational performance both in 
its provision of services and its effective use of resources and control of 
costs," Hatten (1982, p. 102) further describes strategic management as 
a process that determines and maintains a viable set of relation- 
ships between the organization and its environment, (2) systematizes 
the evaluation of organisational performance, (3) sets directions for the 
organization s long-term development, (4) uses major resource alloca- 
tion programs to pursue the organisation's objectives, matching 
capabilities with the opportunities and threats of the environment, (5) 
provides guidelines for any appropriate change in the organisational 
structure required to implement further development, (6) gives diverse 
participants, from varied and sometimes contentious functional areas, 
a common experience and concepts on which to base discussions of 
future development, (7) explicit!) matches strategics and situations in 
an active administrative process, and (8) requires a systematic evalua- 
tion of the position of the organization in its environment." 

Stm / and Miner (1977) suggest that there arc four key overall 
forces in strategy, key external environmental forces, key internal envi- 
ronmental forces, policy/strategy areas, and key elements determining 
responses to em ironmental impacts. Figure 2 represents these strategic 
forces in the community college setting. 

It is clear from these definitions and descriptions that strategic 
management, adapted to the community college, deals with the funda- 
mental questions that the college must answer if it is to know its social 
role — or, to express it more directly, what business it U in: What is the 
clientele to be served? What community educational needs are to be 
met? What external and internal relationships are to be established <ind 
nurtured? How are the colleges human, financial, and physical 
resources to l>e developed or reallocated? What structure of programs 
and services should be supported and developed? Should the college 
grow, stabilize, reduce, or rebuild? 

The answers to these fundamental questions become the 
buildiitg blocks fur determining institutional strateg), The following 
definitions uf yttatety and itraiegit management in the community college 
etnphasi/e the process of seeking answers to these fundamental ques- 
tions, A s}rateg> is a definite course of at tion that is adopted by college 
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Figure 2, Strategic Forces 
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leadership in order to sltape the character, scope, and direction of the 
college Strategic management is a future-creating process that guides 
and integrates the various strategies and decisions of the college in sui h 
a way that the college as a whole is positioned favorably iit relation to 
emerging opportunities and threats in the external environment. 
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Components of Strategic Management 

There are four basic Steps in strategic management in the com- 
munity college, building relationships, assessing goals and trends, 
forming strategy, and implementing decisions based on the first three 
steps. Figure 3 illustrates the relationship among these components. 

Building relationships in the external and interna) environment 
is the foundation of strategic management. Externally, the working 
relationships that exist with citizens, employers, legislators, govern- 
ment officials, community leadets, donors, and potential students pro- 
vide the framework for specific outcomes that will occur as a result of 
the relationship. The long-term strategy is the creation o'/:hc solid net* 
work of relationship^; the short-term strategy has more immediate 
goals. Internal relationships with faculty groups, administrators, cleri- 
cal staff, custodial staff, and unionized groups are designed to release 
the intelligence and energy of all staff groups in dealing with strategic 
matters. The strategic element of internal relationships involves the 
creation and maintenance of a climate of participation and responsi- 
bility on the part of all staff groups, 0 

Assessment of external and internal conditions antlfretfjSs inev- 
itably draws on the data collection and data analysis component of stra- 
tegic management. ^External assessment involves the analysis of oppor- 
tunities and threats antf the anticipation of events that may affect the 
college in the future. Specific assessments can include studies of emerg- 
ing educational needs of present and potential constituencies; analysts 
of economic, political, social and demographic trends, and analysis of 
the strengths and weaknesses of college competition. Assessment of 
internal conditions can include examination of past and present strate- 
gics to understand why they succeeded or failed and of the changes that 
arc needed* It can also involve systematic analysis of the strengths and 

Figure 3. Components of Strategic Management 
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weaknesses of each unit or functional area of the college as that unit or 
area relates to fuiurc potential. It can include assessment of the strengths 
and weaknesses of management as it relates to future potential and the 
identification of distinctive or special qualities of the college on which 
future development can be built. 

Strategy formulation takes place at both institutional and unit 
(divisional and departmental^ levels. The image-building, integrative, 
consistency- testing, and motivational aspects of strategic management 
tend to be focused at the institutional level, and they arc primarily the 
responsibilities of the chief executive officer (CEO) and other executive 
officers. The CEO is the central focus of an institutional value system 
that supports future and externally oriented strategics. Peters (1979, 
p< 164) states: "In an untidy world where goal setting, option selection, 
and policy implementation hopelessly fuzz together, the shaping of 
robust institutional values through a principle of ad hoc opportunism 
becomes preeminently the mission of the chief executive officer and his 
most senior colleagues." Cauwenbergh and Cool (1982, p. 246) view 
top management as having the responsibility for creating a framework 
for strategic thinking throughout the organization: Top management 
has to secure the survival of the company in an increasingly turbulent 
environment and hence to animate and monitor strategic behavior at 
lower levels. It should not try to generate well-documented proposals 
but has to sec that a sufficient number of adequate proposals are for- 
mulated at lower levels. Top management ought to be a catalyst of 
strategic thought and activity for lower-level management." 

Institutional strategy can include these elements: establishing 
and keeping current the college's philosophy and mission statement, 
articulating the desired future image for the college as a whole, which is 
based on the college's philosophy and mission statement; creating stra- 
cgic institutional plans that arc shaped to the needs of the preferred 
future image and to the effective u v of human and financial resources; 
analyzing unit strategics to be certain tfiat they are consistent with con- 
ditions in the external environment, existing Institutional resources, 
institutional trends, and the existing institutional climate, integrating 
unit strategies into a mosaic that depicts the needs of strategic plans 
and the preferred future image, and designing participative structures 
and incentives that will utilize staff talents and promote staff commit- 
ment to the achievement of institutional and unit strategics. 

At ihc unit level, the formulation of strategy focuses on the 
future of specific divisions or department^. Ideally, these strategies an 
shaped to the missions and plans of the college as a whole. Unit strate- 
gies can include these elements: program and service development 
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strategics, financial resource development and reallocation strategics, 
\ staff development strategics, ph)sical facilities development strategics, 
and qualit) assurance sirategies. At the unit level there should also be a 
process that encourages the formulation of institutional strategies that 
w ill help to shape a preferred future for both the unit and the college of 
which is is a part. 

Finally, strategy 1 implementation involves the development and 
implementation of actiun plans, that attend to organizational aspects of 
the strategy: who will do what and when specific steps will be taken. 
Implementation shuuld also include the development of a system to 
monitor progress of strategics and specific decision-making processes 
and the neccssar) evaluation and reconceptualuation of strategics* 

Strategic and Operational Management 

Strategic management deals with steering the organization, and 
operational management deals with keeping it on course. Strategic 
management creates a framework of relationships, assessments, and 
strategies within which operational management can take place effec- 
tive!) . The future-oriented, entrepreneurial, creative, lung-term nature 
of strategic management complements the present-oriented, logical, 
sequential, short-term nature of operational management. 

Strategic activities take place in all areas and at all levels of com- 
munity, college functioning. In each functional area, decisions arc 
made that relate to the development of that area that, when brought 
into harnion) with dec isions in other functional areas, represent a self- 
definition of the colleges future from the perspective of the decision 
makers involved. There is therefore a dynamic interaction between 
po]ic)/stratcg\ decisions made by tup management and the governing 
hoard and strategic operational decisions made b) faculty and staff 
members at other levels* 

Operational activities take plate in all areas and at alt levels of 
the toiiiniunitv college. Managers at each level meet deadlines, estab- 
lish and follow rules and regulations, plan and implement specific pro- 
giams and services, maintain schedules, prepare <md implement con- 
tracts, develop and manage annual budgets, and supervise and coordi- 
nate staff. In general, operational activities take place in increasing 
piopoi tiun from the highest to the Km est management levels, the oppo: 
site is tiuc uf stialegK management. Figure 4 illustrates the itnjx>rtaucc 
of ummumit atiotis among management levels. Middle, managers 
(associate de< ns, directors, and so forth) phi) a pivotal role, because 
♦lit) tend tocxpciiciue both the stiatcgk and operational elements of 
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Figure 4. Strategic and Operational Management 
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college management; as a result, they can develop insights pf grjeat 
value to executives. Executives must maintain effective communication 
with those in operational roles to ensure that institutional strategies are 
informed and influenced by operational concern&and to assist managers 
at all levels to make decisions that are consistent with institutional 
strategies. 

Adizes (1979, p. 5) asserts that there are four essential manage- 
ment roles, Two are strategically oriented, and two are operationally 
oriented: "The necessacy and suflkientmanagement roles that need to 
be performed for the long run effective and efficient operations of an 
organization are: to produce, to administer, to be am entrepreneur, and 
to integrated Production and administration are operationally oriented. 
Production in the community college involves achieving specific results 
in occupational education, general education, developmental education, 
community services* student services* and community development. 
Administration in the community college setting involves activities that 
ensure that systems work the way in which they are designed to work. 
Entrepreneurship and integration are strategically oriented. Entrc- 
preneurship in the community college" involves the creation of strong 
relationships with area business and industry* present and potential 
constituency groups, and other community agencies and groups whose 
actions or decisions can crcat^ opportunities for the college. It involves 
the identification of possible ijlew or modified modes of service in which 
the college might respond ttf changing community needs. Integration 
in the community college involves the efforts of staff groups to move 
forward in a chosen direction or to change direction. Integration 
focuses on group problem solving and on processes that release the 
creativity* intellect, and talents of all persons involved in a work group. 
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Building a Management Team 

4 



No one person in a community college can simultaneously per- 
form all management roles. In fact, quite often these roles are in conflict. 
Those who have entreprcneuria 1 roles tend to conflict with those who 
have administrative roles and who wish to run a tight ship. Those who 
are oriented toward producing results jend to conflict with those who 
wish to engage in integrating activities, particularly when the task 
involves Immediate time pressures. Because no one person can carry 
out all necessary management roles and because each administrator 
has different strengths and management styles, it is essential to focus 
on developing a management team. In an effective management team, 
each member recognizes the particular roles, strengths, and manage* 
ment styles of other team members. Team members icarn to rely on the 
strengths of other tear, members so that their activities are integrated. 
Team members also learn that, since the essential management roles 
are at times in conflict, it is natural and healthy for some conflict to 
occur. The challenge for the entire team is to deal effectively with con- 
flict rather than to avoid or eliminate it. 



Methodology of Strategic Management 

Community colleges use a wide variety of methods to carry out 
strategic management. The most common method involves the periodic 
development of a written long-range plan t but there are many other 
methods as well. One college uses strategy position papers— documents 
that arc developed for a specific strategy area and distributed throughout 
the college for reaction. Another uses strategy sessions called president's 
workshops to bring staff groups together to discuss particular strategic 
* issues. Several colleges have college planning and development com- 
mittees made up of representatives from various staff groups; these 
committees are the primary deliberative and advisory bodies on stra- 
tegic matters. Many colleges have monthly, quarterly, or annual strat- 
egy workshops or retreats involving various staff groups. Most chief 
executive officers have an executive committee that focuses on strategic 
matters from a management point of view. A few have so-called plan- 
ning rooms designed for small -group strategic discussions, wall display* 
portray the changing results of strategic deliberations. Many colleges 
use breakfast meetings, regularized community visits, and newsletters 
to establish and maintain external relationships and involve external 
groups in strategic deliberations. A few colleges form 'future of the col- 
lege" committees made up of citbens and staff members. Other collab- 
orative approa* he;> bring staff union groups and managers together to 
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deal with strategic matters. Generally, nearly all colleges are experi- 
menting with new structures and groups that deliberate on strategic 
matters. 

The Need for Strategic Management 

Historically, the entrepreneurial strategically oriented adminis- 
trator or faculty member in the community college has functioned 
primarily as an individual, although often he or she has received enthu- 
siastic support from other staff persons. All community colleges have 
examples of staff, members whose individual efforts brought a new 
student group into the college, created a major new program, or cstab* 
lished a significant new relationship in the community. However, only 
in recent years have conditions both inside and outside the college stim- 
ulated systematic approaches to the search for new opportunities, the 
creation of internal processes to promote futn re-oriented dialogue, and 
the integration of the various commitments that have been made to 
shap^the college's future. 

Several external and internal conditions have encouraged more 
cohesive, future-creating processes. ^First, in a period of financial scar- 
city, it is no longer feasible to rel/ on the incremental approach to creat- 
ing the institutional future. New programs can no longer be added 
without careful attention to the continued allocation of resources to 
existing programs. Innovative strategics must involve a form of hori- 
zontal growth, where high-priority programs arc added, changed, or 
expanded while lower-priority programs are eliminated or reduced. 
The period of vertical or incremental growth has probably ended for 
most community colleges. 

A second condition has evolved from the turbulent environment 
within which community colleges exist. Changes in demographics, the 
economy, the number and diversification of competitors, sources of 
revenue, industrial and business technologies, and government policies 
all create uncertainties about the path ahead. Colleges must orchestrate 
and manage these varied and often conflicting messages from the exter- 
nal environment. The economic and political events of recent years 
have served to remind community colleges how dependent their future 
is on external conditions and trends. While internal forces may deter- 
mine the ebb and flow of some academic decisions, the economic and 
political decisions that shape the future of the college afc made exter- 
nally. 

A third condition arises from the increasing demands among 
employee groups to participate in decisions that will determine the 
future of the college and of their programs. Effective strategic processes > 
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integrate dialogue about the future of the various components of the 
college into a shared'imagc of the future of the college as a whole, 

A fourth condition emerges from the need to identify more 
clearly the scope an3 mission of the community college. Today, com- 
munity colleges must identify and build on the areas in which they are 
distinctive. Colleges should be aware of their comparative advantages 
over other educational institutions and use this awareness in develop- 
ingstratcgy. Every community college mtist find its niche in the market- 
place if it is to avoid confusion among both clientele and staff groups. 
Regardless of the strategy used, there is an increasing need for focus 
and clearer institutional identity in the communities served by the 
college. 

Choosing the Community College Future 

Naisbitt (1982, p. 252) believes that we are living the "time of 
the parenthesis,** & time of rapid change between the industrial and the 
information eras: "Although the time between eras is uncertain, it ts a 
great and yeasty time, filled with opportunity. If we can make uncer- 
tainty 3ur*friend, we can achieve much more than instable times, v 
in the *imc of the parenthesis we have extraordinary leverage and 
influence — indhidually, professionally, and institutionally — if we can 
only get a clear sense, a clear conception, a clear vision of the road 
ahead-* If we are to grasp emerging opportunities, Naisbitt suggests, 
we must develop an ability to anticipate the future. He asserts that, in 
this period of rapid transition from the industrial to the information 
era, we must learn to draw lessons from the anticipation of future con- 
ditions and trends, just as we have traditionally drawn on lessons from 
the past. 

Community colleges are in the parenthesis between two eras 
that parallel the transitional, nature of society as a wKolc. The growth 
era for community colleges is fading, and the vitality era is emerging. 
The key concern of the next decade will riot be whether community 
colleges can survive but whether they can continue to be vital to the 
students, communities, and employers that they serve, A vital, antici- 
patory, active, high-performance approach to creating the future must 
be found, or colleges will decline into a passive and stultifying repeti- 
tion of increasingly outmoded services. More than in the past, commu- 
nity college leaders will create the future of their institutions by the 
choices that they make. And, choose they must. As the pace of techno- 
logical, economic, political, and social changc^continucs to accelerate, 
community college leaders must choose among the external and inter- 
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nal stimuli that demand attention and analysis. They must choose 
between alternative scenarios for the development of the college in 
response to these stimuli, and they must choose how the limited human, 
physical, and financial resources of the college should be developed and 
allocated. 

How can community college leaders best make the choices that 
will determine institutional viability and shape the future of these col- 
leges? How can we make uncertainty our friend? How will we get^a 
clear vision of the college in the future? Firsts changes in pcrsppctive 
and orientation must take place. We must shift from an operational to 
a strategic perspective arid from a short-term to a long-term perspec- 
tive. A past-and-prcsent orientation must be replaced by.a future ori- ^ 
en tat ion. 

Second, we must develop and use the entrepreneurial, adap- 
tive^ and planning skills of strategic management. Most community ' 
college administrators are skilled operational managers. Their career . 
steps and their professional rewards have been based on operational 
excellence. Clearly, operational management is essential to the smooth 
functioning of the college. In 3 stable period, the effective carrying out 
of operational tasks might even be sufficient to ensure the viability of 
the college, but it will not be sufficient in a period of social and eco- 
nomic turbulence and change. In such a period, community college 
managers must be able to steer the college— create and shape its future ~ - 
as well as to keep it running smoothly; 

Third, we must infuse strategic management into the function- 
ing of community colleges. Of course, community colleges engage in 
strategy making now. Examples of strategics that community colleges 
adopted and pursued in recent years include capturing a significant 
share of the area educational television market, promoting growth and 
excellence in instructional programs serving high technology indus- 
tries; developing a structure of open-entry, open-exit instructional pro- 
grams; creating a focus on institutional marketing; developing quality 
circles and.other forms of staff participation; and fostering programs of 
quality control. Each of these strategics will certainly contribute to 
shaping the future of community colleges. What is typically missing, 
however, is a process that integrates the individual strategies into a 
viable institutional plan. Strategy making that is not integrated into an 
institutional whole will direct the organization in a confusing, random 
fashion, smd it can easily overload institutional systems. In the past, 
such shortcomings in strategic management could be tolerated, because 
growth produced investment revenues for an ever widening circle of 
strategy making. However, in a period oflimitcd resources and increased 
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public demand for quality ^nd accountability, each strategic decision 
must be weighed carefully in relation to other strategies and to external 
and internal realities. 

Obviously, an integrated, systematic process for strategy making 
in community colleges is needed, but developing such a process is 
never easy. Creating a strategic management process in a community 
college will be resisted, because it takes time and energy, it requires 
new skills and insights, and it may expose the shortcomings of present 
strategies. The development of a strategic management process must 
begin with an understanding of the commitment, time, and energy 
required to ensure success. Yctj the development of these processes is 
taking place in community colleges everywhere. Community colleges 
arc in the midst of a revolution in management style. Managers are 
learning new ways to weave together the interests and expectations of 
the community, the governing board* administrators, faculty, stu- 
dents, and other groups in ways that determine the college's distinctive 
characteristics and contours for the future. Those within community 
colleges realize that the organizational future doe* not just happen. 
Rather, coating the future starts with the key decision makers at all 
levels, apd it is given shape by their will and energy. 
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A comprehensive community college is, to a great extent, 
the sum of its external relationships, for the totality of these 
relationships defines the mission, role } and scope of the 
community college. 



Strategic Elements of 
External Relationships 

James E Gollattscheck 



The relationships between a community college and the wide variety of 
externa) groups and individuals surrounding it are most often different 
from siipilar relationships involving other educational institutions. They 
are different both in terms of their importance and in their very nature. 
In community colleges, relationships with many external groups and 
individuals are as important as any of the college's internal relationships. 
While other types of educational institutions may depend on external 
groups and individuals for financial and political support, for public 
relations and goodwill, and in some cases for a degree of governance, a 
comprehensive community collegers, to a great extent, the sum of its 
exterfiaTvelationships, for the totality of these relationships defines the 
mission, role, and scope of the community college* 

More tfran any other activity, the community college's relation- 
ships with external groups and individuals determine how the commu- 
nity perceives^he college. This in turn determines the ways in which the 
community uses the services of the college and the extent to which the 
college is allowed to become involved in meeting the needs of the com- 
munity. Regardbss of its stated mission, a^omm unity college can bt£ 
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nothing more than the community thinks it is, A college can state in its 
publications that it is a comprehensive community-based community 
college, yet if the people whom it serves look on it as a liberal arts insti- 
tution offering only a transfer degree, then for all practical purposes 
that is what it is. 

For the college that wishes to be a comprehensive community- 
based institution appropriate and effective external relationships are 
essential. The quality of these relationships will determine the college's 
success in developing and delivering community-based programs. In a 
recent study of community-based education in American community 
colleges, McGuirc (1982, p, 10) defined community-based education 
as follows, ri Comm unity -based education is a learner-centered philos- 
ophy of lifelong learning which is committed to the continuous rcrvwal 
of the community and all of its citizens. It is based on an institutional 
value system which I, places the learning needs of the student above 
the teaching needs of the educational institution, 2, recognizes a special 
relationship between the institution and the community^ in which the 
institution determines its missions, goals, and objectives through inter- 
action h the community; and> 3, requires that the institutions pro- 
grams and services focus on those competencies, both knowledges and 
skills, thai arc essential for the lc^gncr to be an effective, productive 
citizen in the community ,** It is easy to see how vital the relationships 
between the college and external groups and individuals in the commu- 
nity arc to the achievement of this mission. 

Finally, the quality of some of these relationships will determine 
(he support that the college receives from its community and state. For 
colleges with only local funding, it is obvious that the college cannot 
succeed in fulfilling any of its missions without a base of understanding 
and support from the local community to whom local elected officials 
* report and respond. Colleges with onl> state-level support or a combi- 
nation of slate and local support have an even more complex set of rela- 
tionships with which to deal. State elected officials must be convinced 
l>y local citizens of thejneed for adequate funding for college programs, 

A community college exists in the context of a wide variety of rela- 
tionships with individuals and groups in its surrounding community, 
region, and state. As a college concerned with meeting the needs of peo- 
ple, it must be concerred with the quality of the relationships that it has 
developed and that it \l developing with such groups and individuals. Its 
very existence as a cor ununij^ college is dependent to a great extent on 
its success in developing and maintaining good external relationships. 
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Strategic Management of External Relationships 

The strategic management of external relationships is frequently 
overlooked even by institutions most involved in strategic manage- 
ment. The management of such resources as dollars, personnel, and 
facilities and the management of the college's mission- related activities, 
j such as recruitment, curriculum, and instructional strategy, have most 
often bee 1 the target of straregic management and planning. 
Throughout this volume, strategic management is looked on as the ele- 
ments of management that shape the future of the college. External 
relationships have seldom been looked at for what they actually 
are— -one of the major factors that shapes the future of the college either 
directly and deliberately through planning and management or indi- 
rectly and haphazardly through neglect. 

While the management of external relationships is critical for 
all the reasons just discussed, there arc two other very important rea- 
sons why external relationships should be considered in any program 
of strategic management. First, since the college exists not in a vac- 
uum but in a dynamic environment all aspects of which are continu- 
ously interacting* it is impossible to conduct an effective program of 
strategic management in other areas without an in-depth knowledge 
of the strategic elements of the college's external relationships. For 
example, it would be foolish to become invoked in a study of new 
delivery systems that might allow the college to reach new clientele 
in the future if those responsible for such plans do not understand the 
past, present, and potential relationships between the college and 
individuals arid groups representing or invoked with that particular 
clientele. 

Second, the development of appropriate and effective external 
relationships is fundamental to the achievement of almost all other mis- 
sions, goals, and objectives of the community college. For example, 
even the most traditional of missions — that of offering a transfer degree 
to students who wish to pursue a four-year college degree — cannot be 
truly effective if the college has not established good relationships with 
secondary schools in its service area and with the colleges and universi- 
ties to which its students may want to transfer. Such missions as pro- 
viding occupational programs leading to employment in local business 
and industry or providing community services and programs of con- 
tinuing education are even more obviously based on an understanding 
of the dynamics of the total community. 
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Scope of External Relationships 

The college that wishes to include the elements of external rela- 
tionships in its strategic management system must incljdc the total 
scope of such relationships. The college must examine the spectrum of 
external groups and individuals with whom it is possible to establish 
relationships and the various types of relationships possible. 

With Whom Should the Community College Establish External 
Relationships? The answer to this question is rather simple: The com- 
munity JDlIcge should establish relationships with any and all groups 
and individuals in its community, region, and state who can help the 
institution to achieve its stated missions. The broader and more com- 
prehensive its missions are, the wider the range of groups and individ- 
uals with whom the college can and should develop appropriate and 
effective relationships. The comprehensive community-based institu- 
tion will find it useful to have good working relationships with individuals 
and groups throughout its community. The institution must examine its 
missions and goals, then look to the surrounding community, region, 
and state to determine those individuals and groups with whom it 
should have some type of relationship in order to achieve its missions. 

Of course, there are many elements in a community that affect 
and ultimately determine the total quality of the community and there- 
fore of the community college. There are man-made facilities, such as 
parks, buildings, and roads, and there are environmental factors, such 
as climate and natural resources. Most important, however, for the 
future both of the community and of the college are the elements com- 
posed of people, because only people arc capable of thoughtful concern 
for development, and only people can establish working relationships. 
While the ways of classifying the strategic human elements of commu- 
nities are endless, Gollattschcck (1981) identified and defined six broad 
categories that include most groups and individuals whom a community 
college should consider in planning for strategic management of exter- 
nal relationships, associations, institutions, agencies, businesses, con- 
stituencies, and individual effectcrs. 

Associations are groups of persons acting together for a particu- 
lar purpose. Membership is generally voluntary, and except for a few 
paid professionals and other staff in some large associations, most par- 
ticipants receive no monetary compensation, although dues arc fre- 
quently charged to operate the organization. Most clubs, societies, and 
leagues fall into thk category. Of all tltc elements in a community, 
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associations arc probably the most numerous and the most varied in 
terms of size, complexity, purpose, and general effectiveness. 

Institutions are establishments created for the purpose of some 
objective, generally one of public good, such as education, religion, 
health, or charity. Churches, schools, colleges, asylums, hospitals, 
libraries, museums, and some theaters are institutions. Institutions are 
usually more formally structured than associations, frequently involv- 
ing legal incorporation. They are more likely to own or lease buildings 
and other facilities for their own and public use. There are generally 
more paid staff members performing services, and the public may be 
involved through memberships, for which a fee is charged or a contri- 
bution is expected, or through payment for services. Institutions can be 
tax-supported or independent, but they are usually nonprofit. 

Agencies are working arms of federal state, or local government, 
such as courts, boards, commissions Jaw enforcement and welfare units, 
parks and recreation departments, and planning councils, to name but a 
few. Agencies are tax-supported, but they can charge fees. They are 
chartered in law or regulation. The can be service or control-oricmed. 

Businesses operate for profit, selling goods, services, or both. 
They involve the people of the community either as employees or as 
customers. 

Constituencies are groups of individuals with one or more 
common characteristics, such as need, interest, problem, age, handi- 
cap, nationality, or sex. Constituencies may or may not be organized 
in any manner, although many— the elderly and the handicapped for 
example— are forming associations to put organized pressure on the 
community and government to provide services. Constituencies are a 
convenient way of inventorying the public. However, it must be 
remembered that many individuals can be included in several constitu- 
ency groups, while others do not fit readily into any of the more frc* 
quently identified constituencies. It must also be remembered that the 
more organized and vocal a constituency is, the more likely it is to Le 
recognized, Nevertheless, its vocal ability reveals nothing significant 
about its size, the seriousness of its needs, or its capabilities as a com- 
munity resource. 

Individual effecters arc persons who r although they function 
within or from the base of an organization or constituency, musi be 
singled out as an elemeni of the community because of the effect that 
their opinions, words, actions, and support have in and on the commu- 
nity beyond any one organization or constituency. These persons can 
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gain su<_h positions for a variety of reasons, such as wealth, social posi- 
tion, effectiveness as a leader, political power, business influence, or 
personality. Individual cffcctcrs are not always obvious. Careful scru- 
tiny of the powers at work in a community can reveal that, while many 
people operate on the surface with much attention, some of the people 
who arc extremely effective arc seldom or never publicly visible, 

It must be remembered that any such categorization of the 
human elements of a community is artifical and therefore difficult to 
apply in real situations. Lines between categories are sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish. Is a proprietary school a business or an institution? 
Is a public Uix- supported college an institution or an arm of govern- 
ment and therefore an agency? Is a private hospital an institution or a 
business? Division into categories is for purposes of discussion, analy- 
sis, and planning; it need not be rigid. 

It is also important to remember that one type of organization 
can c r eatc an organization of a different type to perform a function that 
it cat, not because of constraints and limitations of its particular struc- 
ture. For example, a museum (an institution) can create a "friends of 
the museum" group (an association) in order to avoid the limitations in- 
herent jn a legall} incorporated institution or to make it easier to involve 
volunteers, A corporation (a business) <_an form a foundation (an asso- 
ciation or an institution in order to gain the best advantages from cor- 
porate philanthropy A college (an institution) can create a business to 
conduct some profit-making enterprise. If such spin-offs arc ignored, 
<in important group with whom the college should establish strategic 
relationships may be overlooked. 

What Types of Strategic Relationships Are Possible? The mission 
of the college will determine to a great extent the types of external rela- 
tionships that it should develop. The college with a somewhat narrow 
mission may find that it needs only advisory and supportive relation- 
ships. In contrast, the comprehensive community-based institution 
may find that it needs a wide range of types of cxtcrnalr&lationships 
reflective of its desire to cooperate with the total cpmmii'rntyin its effort 
to help the community renew itself These relationships must, of 
course, go far bevond support and information-supplying arrange- 
ments. They will be devcteped to help the college carry out a mission, 
to help the ex, rnal group to achieve one or more of its purposes, or 
both. These relationships can require mutual involvement in planning, 
conducting* and evaluating learning experiences, They can be formal, 
informal, simple, complex, unilateral, mu|y lateral, teinporary r long- 
terni t or whatever arrangement is appropriate to the particular situation. 
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Relationships between a community college and groups and 
individuals in the community can range from casual awareness to total 
involvement. Ultimately* the type of relationship developed depends 
on what is perceived as possible and desirable by the college and by the 
community organization. Obviously, tioth the college and groups and 
individuals in the community must perceive a mutuality of interests 
and benefits for any relationship to develop and endure. For purposes 
of analysis, one can identify five distinct types of relationships. It must 
be remembered, however, thai the continuing relationship between the 
college and an organization is likely to involve several different modes 
of operation, with the relationship changing from one mode to another 
as situations and needs dictate (Gollattscheck and otiiers, 1976). 

The most elementary relationship between a college and groups 
and individuals in the community is awareness. Awareness can Jbe 
mutual or one-directional. If support — in terms of policy making, 
financial support, and influence— is the primary goat of the relation* 
ship, then awareness may be completely satisfactory. Levels of awarcr 
ness can range from casual knowledge of the existence of the entity to 
total understanding. Awareness requires no participation in activities 
and does not require real mutuality of interests between the college and 
the group or organization. The purpose of many public relations pro- 
grams is to develop some level of awareness of the college, its pro- 
grams, and its needs among groups and individuals in the conjmunity. 

An advisory relationship is the most common participatory 
arrangement between community colleges and groups and individuals 
in the community. The use of community advisory committees hy a 
college is quite common. However, a comitnjj^hy-basetl college will 
find itself and its people used more and mc^tflrfan advisory capacity by 
various elements in the community as its interest in the community and 
its potential for assistance become more widely known. Advisory rela- 
tionships can be temporary for a project of short duration or long-range 
for a continuing college program. Because the advisory arrangement is 
one of the simplest and most common types of external relationships 
that a college can have with groups and individuals in the community, 
its great value should not be underrated. The college that has developed 
a broad range of types of relationships with strategic elements in the 
community will still rely heavily on the use of organizations and agen- 
cies in advisory capacities. 

Direct assistance is the provision of services* facilities, expertise* 
or other resources. Like advisory assistance, direct assistance can pass 
from the college to the community or vice versa. For example, the col- 
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lege can develop and offer a course at the request of an association, or 
an institution in the community can provide facilities for the college/ 
The duration of these arrangements will be determined by the nature 
of the project. Direct assistance relationships are more formal than 
advisory relationships, and they should be spelled out in contracts if 
funds, personnel, ur similar resources arc involved. Colleges frequently 
provide direct assistance to associations or institutions who wish to serve 
particular constituencies but who do not have the resources or expertise 
to provide the service. Community colleges frequently request direct 
assistance from /an existing community association, institution, or 
agency when instituting a program to provide a service within the col- 
lege would result in needless duplication, overlapping of programs, or 
waste of resources. 

When the college and an clement of the community work 
together in a truly cooperative educational enterprise, the relationship 
is a joint venture. Joint venture arrangements are more formal than 
advisory relationships, and the contract should spell out the duties and 
obligations of each party to prevent misunderstanding as the project 
develops. In an ideal joint venture, each, party's strengths will comple- 
ment the othe* p*ti ty*s weaknesses. For example, a community college 
and a community association decided to establish a parent education 
program and a cooperative daycare center. This joittt venture 1 involved 
the provision o£ educational expertise and other services by the college 
and funding and ^her considerations by the association. The two insti- 
tutions signed an agreement whereby the association supported the 
project with a grant of money and 5,000 .volunteer hours annually, 
while the community college provided staffing, facilities, and support 
services for the project, . i' 

The other end of the continuum that begins with casual aware- 
ness andj.ovcrs the range of possible relationships between community 
colleges and community organizations is the merger. In a merger, a col- 
lege and an organization, perceiving themselves to have common inter- 
ests with respect to a particular targeted constituency or activity, con- 
tract to pool their resources in a long-term cooperative enterprise in 
which each bears specified responsibilities and shares in the benefits. 
Mergers are extremely formal and must be spelled out in legal contracts 
A merger does not necessarily require that either party to the merger 
give up its identity. For example, a local community association estab- 
lished to bioker continuing education for women iii the community 
merged with a local community college, It became the college's Center 
for Continuing Education for Women while maintaining its inde- 
pendent community identity as the Council for Continuing Education 
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for Women in the area. The^importance of retaining individual identi- 
ties should not be overlooked. A community organization can main- - 
tain contacts in the community that a public body, such as a community 
college, frequently cannot. The community organization may also find 
it easier to recruit volunteers and get publicity than the institution. 

The types of arrangements that can evolve between a college 
and external groups and individuals are limited only by the needs of 
the institution to work with various elements of its community to 
achieve its missions; the readiness and willingness of the institution and 
its people to bring outside elements of the community into its planning, 
operation, and evaluation functions not oni/ as supporters and infor- 
mation suppliers, but also as partners; creativenessof the institution in 
dcVcloping arrangements that may be very new to its own members 
and to the groups and individuals that it touches in the community. 

Developing Effective and Appropriate External Relationships 

As in any process of management, strategic or operational, 
activities relate to planning, implementation, and evaluation. 

Planning for Strategic Management of External Relationships. 
Planning activities must begin with the establishment of goals and 
objectives for the process. These goals and objectives must grow out of 
and further the missions, goals, and objectives of the community col- 
lege. Those that do not should be discarded, unless it is decided in the 
planning process that overall institutional missions, goals, and objec- 
tives should be modified or expanded. 

One approach is to review the existing missions, goals, and 
objectives of the college, specifying the implications for strategic 
management of external relationships of each specific mission, goal, 
and objective. For example, if one of the college's goals is to provide 
opportunities allowing disabled persons in the community to further 
their education and become more productive citizens, then a goal 
relating to strategic management of external relationships will be to 
identify and develop appropriate and effective relationships with all 
organizations and individuals in the community who represent, pro- 
vide services to, and have knowledge of handicapped persons in the 
community. Depending upon the modus operandi of the college, the 
purpose of this goal can be to gather information, to develop two-way 
communication, or to establish appropriate joint ventures. 

Another appropriate planning activity is to assess the external 
environment of the college to determine the groups and individuals in 
the comjTUinity with which relationships already exist and the groups 
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and individuals with which relationships should be established. If the 
college has an ongoing program of community analysis, such informa- 
tion is already available. Since needs assessments, which focus on needs 
and ignore strengths and resources in the community, are more common 
than community; analyses, which gather information about and develop 
descriptions of the total community's needs and resources, it is a safe 
assumption that these data have not been gathered in most institutions. 

Using some categorization of strategic elements of the com- 
munity, such as the one outlined earlier in this chapter, those respon- 
sible for planning should ask, What associations exist in Ihe community 
with whom the college has some type of relationship? What are the 
natures of these relationships? What associations exist in the community 
with whom the college should develop some type of relationship in 
order to achieve its missions, goals, and objectives? What should be the 
nature of these relationships. The sarric questions should be asked for 
institutions, agencies, businesses, constituencies', and individuals. The 
outcome of such a process would be a profile of' the community's orga- 
nizational structure as it exists and as it relates tq the college. The p*o* 
file should help college planning staff begin to develop plans for strate- 
gic management of external relationships by showing clearly where the 
college has developed relationships and where gaps exist. For example, 
the study could show that three associations, one agency, and one insti- 
tution exist to serve or represent the elderly population. The study 
_ cuuld also show that one individual in the community is recognized as 
the primary representative of fcldeXiy; citizens in the area. It could be 
further determined that the college has a working relationship with one 
association and an awareness of the other association and the individual 
but that it is somewhat doubtful whether the other association and the 
individual arc aware of the college. 

The third planning activity is to develop plans of action. Using 
the goals and objectives previously developed and the information 
gathered about the community, plans of action leading to the achieve- 
ment of specific objectives can be written. Plans of action must not be 
vague or general if they arc tc\be effective. Exact responsibilities must 
be assigned to a group or an individual, the results expected must be 
detailed, and time limits must be established. Using the example given 
in the preceding paragraph, it may be determined that the college 
should attempt to develop two-way advisory relationships wtth all the 
elements of the community related to the elderly population. This 
assignment may be given to an individual or to a committee. The 
expected results may be thai, by a specified date, a personal contact 
will have been made with each of the elements, an invitation will have 
been extended for an appropriate person to serve on a college advisory 
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committee, and arrangements will have been made for the college to 
advise the group or individual of the services and activities at the col* 
lege of interest to them. Similarly, a plan of action could be developed 
that called for establishment of a joint venture relationship with one of 
the associations serving the elderly population. 

Since most comply external relationships require mutual aware- 
ness, trust, and experience, they tend to evolve from less complex rela- 
tionships. For this reason, it is probably wise for the college interested^ 
in developing joint ventures or mergers to begin with awareness and 
advisory types of relationships in order to allow organizations and indi- 
viduals to come to know the college, better. 

The fourth planning activity is that of developing plans for eval- 
uation. Built into each objective and each plan of action should be spe- 
cific results and dates when expected results should be achieved. 
Auditing the results of objectives and plans of action is one way of eval- 
uating progress of strategic management of external relationships. 
Another is periodic assessment of the achievement of the missions and 
godls of the process. These periodic audits should be included in the 
initial plans, and responsibility for them should be assigned to appro- 
priate persons or groups. 

Implementing Strategic Management qf External Relationships. ' 
Involving the college in strategic management of its external relation- 
ships, including the development of new or more appropriate external 
relationships, will in most cases require change on the part of both the 
people of the college and individuals and groups in the community. For 
beginning such a process, leaders of the college will do well to analyze 
carefully what is involved in such change, to take careful steps 'to ensure 
readiness for change, and to look at all possible strategies. Myran 
(1983) has identified six .general phases involved in bringing about a 
successful strategic change: building relationships with groups to be 
involved^ diagnosing the need for change, analyzing support and rcsis* 
tance patterns, placing the change process within the college's priority \ 
structure, selecting the change strategy, and operational iz in g the f 
strategy. ^ 

These six phases must be considered as a college begins tcS 
implement strategic management of external resources. The process of 
building relationships with groups must include the identification of 
and gathering of information about all groups and individuals to be 
involved. Many of these data concerning external groups and individ- 
uals will have been collected in the planning process described earlier. 
Those responsible for planning and implementation must remember, 
however, that it is equally important to identify and study ^roups and 
individuals inside the college who must be involved in the strategic 
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management^ external relationships. This information will be essential 
in the third phase, where suffport and resistance patterns are anafyze^. 

To build sourtd working arrangements, the college will need at 
least the following information about external groups and individuals 
(Gollattscheck and others, 1976, pp. 57-58): ^ 

1. What are the objectives of the organization and the order of 
priority of thescobjectives? Are there'hidden or tacit obj^p- 
tives as distinct from manifest or stated objectives? Are the 
objectives of the organization consistent with present com- 
mitment of resources? 

2. What is the nature of the constituency of the organization? 
Does serving the target constituency fall within the.j>i\rvfew 
or mission of the college? Can the college respond effectively.^ 
to the needs of this constituency? ; 

3. How effective is the organization? How effective has the 
organization been in meeting its objectives in the past? Do 
the members of the organization support the leaders ^ndthe 
objectives? What are the problems of the organization which 
limit effectiveness? 

4. What are the resources of the organization? What are the 
physical and hu man resources of the organizat ion in terms of 

^ personnel, time, energy, expertise, facilities, and money? 
Has the organization used its resources efficiently and effec- 
tively in the past? Is the organization -willing to commit 
resources to cooperative endeavors with the college? 

5. Who are the leaders of the organization? Who are the most 
influential and powerful people involved in the organization, 
and what is their style of leadership? How responsive and 
responsible are the leaders to the members, arid how com- 
mitted are they to the stated goals and objectives of the 
organization? How are decisions made? What are the atti- 

r tudes of the leaders about sharing resources, benefits, and, 
most of all, the credit or prestige from a joint venture? 

6. How effective is communication within the organization and 
between the organization and its constituency? What arc the 
internal and external channels of communication? Are chan- 
nels of communication provided for feedback from the constit- 
uency? 

Those responsible for planning and implementation will need 
certain information about internal groups and individuals involved in 
strategic management of external resources: First, who are these indi* 
kluals? What arc their stated responsibilities and authorities? How 
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effective are they as leaders? Which constituencies and groups v/ithin 
the college are under their format jurisdiction or under their informal 
influence? Second, are they willing to share in joint planning vrith com- 
munity groups and individuals in the strategic management of external 
resources? Are they Willing to share in the leadership function and the 
decision-making function? Third, are they willing to share responsibili; 
-tics with external groups and individuals? Fourth, are they willing to 
share credit for successes with groups outside the college? This study of 
internal and external groups should point out areas where groups and 
individuals are ready to establish effective relationships. Where gaps in 
readiness appear, it wilt be necessary to develop appropriate incentives 
and create better understandings of the benefits of cooperation. 

Diagnosing the need for change is the step that analyzes college 
missions, goals, and objectives in view of the college's relationships 
with external groups and individuals. Needs tor developing new rela" 
tionships or for modifying existing relationships in order for the college 
to achieve its, missions, goals, and objectives more effectively should be 
identified. These needs should be stated clearly in terms meaningful to 
groups and individuals both inside and outside the college. This step is 
accomplished only when all those who are involved understand and 
accept the need for change and appear willing to work to accomplish it. 

Any change in the management or operation of an institution as 
complex as a college is bound to create areas of support and areas of 
resistance. Those responsible for the implementation of change must 
learn who supports it and who resists it and why. Only then can they 
begin to work to bolster support and attempt to minimize resistance/ 
The process of force field analysis developed by Lewin (1947) may be 
helpful at this point. In force field analysis, leaders identity the restrain- 
ing forces and the driving foc^esjn a given situation and attempt to 
determine the relative strength of each in order to begin to amplify 
positive driving forces and minimize negative restraining forces. 

Placing the identified area of change in the college'^ existing 
priority structure ika process of decic^ng how important the change is; 
how soon, if ever, it will be implemented; and how much of the college's 
material and human resources will be committed to it. In a sense, this 
process is the reality test. Many changes sound important, even neces- 
sary, in isolation, but when looked at in.the context of total college 
opejratiafts they begin to diminish in importance. It is critical for as 
many, as possible of the groups and individuals who will be invblvod in 
implementing the change to be a part of this process of prioritization.' 
Those who give an area of change a high priority are ept to be willing to 
work to accomplish it and .support it. 

Selecting appropriate strategies to accomplish desired changes 
in external relationships is essential to the successful management of 
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such relationships. Unlike internal changes in the institution, changes 
in external relationships involve many elements outside the college, 
and strategies must ie appropriate and effective not only to college per- 
sonnel but to the myriad cf individuals and group's in the community. 
Many of these elements may not be as motivated as those inside the 
college, they may not be accustomed to change, and they may not view 
the college in the same way as those inside. For chesc reasons, it is 
critical for those responsible to know, and understand external groups 
and individuals well enough to select attractive, nonthreatening 
strategics for implementing desired changes. It must not be assumed 
that a strategy that works for one group will work for another or that 
the same strategy will wck at all times with the same group. Because a 
college may be threatening to small groups, who fear that they will be 
swallowed up by a larger institution, a degree of trust must be 
developed. Moreover, the college must be reasonably certain that a 
strategy will work before implementing it. Every successful cooperative 
endeavor will make it easier to establish a relationship with other orga- 
nizations. 

The final step of implementation is to operation alize the sirat~ 
tgy agreed upon. If those inside the college and tliosc outside the col- 
lege have been involved in planning and in the opening steps of imple- 
mentation, this final step should flow smoothly. Those responsible will 
need to evaluate implcmcntaticn continuously in order to determine 
whether activities are proceeding on schedule, wheiher the schedule is 
practice, and whether those involved are proceeding as planned. If 
problems arise, plans must be modified immediately scTthat implemen- 
tation can be as successful as possible, 

Evaluating Strategic Management of External Relationships. 
The college must remain at all times involved in short-range evaluation 
and long-range evaluation of its management of external .relationships. 
Short-range evaluation must be continuous so that ineffective strategics 
cah be modified and .ninor problems can be solved quickly before 
serious difficulties develop. Short-range evaluation need no; always be 
formal in the sense that written reports and hearings arc required. It 
can be a built-in checkpoint to deterrrinc progress toward a deadline, 
accomplishment of a step in the plan of action, or satisfactory achieve- 
ment of a specific goal or subgoal. Only if the short-range ev aluation 
reveals difficulties need action be taken. 

Long-range evaluation should also be built into the pte ling 
procesr and ccnductcd periodically as part of implementation and at 
the end of a specific project or goal. These evaluations are more 
formal, and they should result in written reports. Long-range evalua- 
tions can deal rather narrowl) with the st^ty of the outcomes of a 
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specific project, such as a joint venture with a community association, 
or they can deal widely with the overall success of the college in working 
with its community, such as a study of community impact (Alfred, 
1982). 

As in all management, the evaluation of strategic management 
of external relationships loops back into the planning process as out- 
comes of on* project modify plans for another or as the evaluation of 
one step or activity causes changes in plans for further steps. It is par- 
ticularly important in the management of external relationships for all 
parties involved, both inside and outside the college, to be actively 
involved in planning, conducting, and interpreting the results of 
evaluations. Only in that way can community participants understand 
and accept changes or modifications in plans and agreements. 

Summary 

* 

Strategic management of the community college's external rela- 
tionships is as essential as strategic management of any other area. 
External relationships between the community college and groups and 
individuals in its community define its present and shape its future. 
Strategic management of suck relationships brings them into the plan- 
ning, implementing, and evaluating processes of the institution and 
ensures that these important relationships develop along lines consis- 
tent with the institution's mission and goals, not haphazardly through 
neglect. Stratcgk management of external relationships requires the 
college to know the community extremely well and to be able to use 
that knowledge to develop relationships in which the strengths and 
weaknesses of the college and various community groups complement 
one another- Since the missions of most community colleges include 
improvement of the community through collcge-conm unity interac- 
tion, college involvement in solving community problems, and service 
to groups and individuals in the community, it is only through effective 
and appropriate relationships with such groups and individuals that the 
community college can achieve its missions. 
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Shared governance is not a panacea that instantly can solve 
every problem that an organization faces. It works only if 
there is Mai commitment to a trusting, caring, and \ 
cooperative relationship among staff groups. \ 
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The Strategy of Internal 
Communications and Working 
Relationships ^ 

Dennis W. Bila \ 

[ 

The campus community consists of many groups including trustees, 
administration, faculty, support personnel, clerical staff, custodial 
staff, maintenance staff, and students. Several of these groups can be 
represented by unions, whose main concern is to promote their mem- 
bers* self-interest. It seems an enormous task for management to estab- 
lish effective communication links and a meaningful working relation- 
ship with every group. The two groups most directly involved in the 
governance of the institution are management and faculty. They also 
have the most in common. Administrators were once faculty, and 
many faculty aspire to management roles. One day, the relationship 
between a faculty member and administrator may be adversarial, and 
the next day, it may be collegia!. This chapter will examine the 
management- faculty alliance. If an effective model can be developed, it 
be possible to apply it to the rest of the campus community. 
An administrator questioning the effectiveness of campus com- 
munications might ask, Do faculty receive frequent newsletters? Is the 
committee structure in place? How many grievances did we process 
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last year? Does anyone know of or care about the college mission? 
While these concerns are important, and they must at some point be 
addressed, they are primarily structural problems and do not form the 
basis for effective communications or working relationships. 

The management-faculty relationship must be based on com- 
plete trust, which will be difficult to achieve at institutions facing 
retrenchment, where rumors concerning whose program or job is next 
to be cut will abound. Institutions with a history of solving conflict 
through the grievance procedure or at the bargaining table will also 
face difficulties in building trust. The second major aspect of an effec- 
tive management-faculty relationship is involvement. Management 
must willingly involve faculty in governance of the institution. 
Mayhew (1979) feels that faculty advice should be available on all mat* 
— -tcre involving the institution. He further suggests that one of the first 
things that an institution in trouble needs to do is to create an effective 
and formal faculty structure. 

The effectiveness of working relationships is then based on a 
mutual commitment to the building of trust and involvement. Conditions 
affecting higher education are changing rapidly, and the need for a more 
cooperative attitude between the faculty and administration should be 
apparent. Mayhew (1979, p. 8) sounds a dire warning when he states: "It 
seems inevitable that some institutions will die during the 1980s and 1990s 
because of finite resources and finite populations of potential students.* 

The postwar years were rapid growth years for higher educa* 
lion. The Carnegie Council on Higher Education (1980) states that, 
within the last two decades, enrollments in higher education virtually 
tripled. During ruch expansion, cooperative relationships were less 
important. A crisis one day seems less so the next as new management, 
faculty, and unions find their niche in an ever-growing institution and 
expanding economic pie. However, the expansion is clearly over, and 
for many colleges retrenchment has already begun. The Carnegie Coun- 
cil argues that survival is now the theme for most colleges. Virtually all 
3,000 institutions of higher education in the United States arc likely to 
feel a demographic and economic pinch for the next two decades. 

Given that the working relationship between management and 
faculty is important to the operation of the institution, 1 will first exam- 
ine why exihting structures impede that relationship. Th< n, I will present 
a stmUure that allows a more cooperative attitude to b* 1 d<**;lopcd. 

Existing Administrative-Faeulty Structures 

Administrative structures in community colleges and in higher 
education in general are so similar that they might all have been 
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designed from the same management manual (Minzey, 1982)- They 
represent a top-down, management style that places an elected govern- 
ing board at the top, followed by an appointed president, vice- 
presidents, deans and associate deans, directors and coordinators, and 
department heads. If there is any deviation in this structure, it is apt to 
arise at the department -he ad level. Department heads are variously 
categorized as strictly administration, strictly faculty, or some com- 
bination of the two. 

Johnstone (1981) describes five different kinds of representative 
faculty groups: faculty senate with no bargaining unit, faculty senate 
and a bargaining unit as equal partners, faculty senate as a subunit of 
the bargaining unit, faculty senate in a superordinatc role to the bar- 
gaining unit, and bargaining unit with no faculty senate. 

While the faculty senate with no bargaining unit option repre- 
sents the greater number of higher education faculty, Hankin (1976) 
reports that fully 30 percent of the community colleges are organized 
and bargain collectively. In the larger industrial states, the figure is 
closer to 95 percent. Kelley and Rodriqucz (1977) predict that, on the 
basifrofpast and present trends, 85 percent to 90 percent of U.S. public 
po^tsccondary institutions will be represented by collecti ve barg aining 
wiihin the next decade. Regardless of one's philosophical Jeclings con- 
cerning unions on campus, they are a force to be dealt with, especially 
if effective management-faculty relationships arc to be fostered. 

Faculty Senate 

The problems of the decades ahead will require decisive action 
by faculty groups, and the sheer size of most faculty senates makes 
decisiveness impossible. Mayhcw (1979) describes two situations where 
declining enrollments mxidc it necessary to reduce faculty. At the first 
institution, the president made a difficult decision and notified a 
number of faculty of termination. Notices were actually sent, although 
the president hoped that some could be rescinded if financing improved. 
This seemingly arbitrary action by central administration precipitated 
a crisis that led directly to the formation of a faculty union and 
indirectly to the termination of the president's appointment. The sec- 
ond president, facing similar conditions, notified the full faculty of the 
crisis and asked the senate to develop guidelines for terminating faculty 
and to make recommendations. Six months after the charge was given, 
the faculty was still unable to come to grips with a problem whose reso- 
lution was so painful. Both presidents made classic errors. The first 
failed to invoke and share responsibility with faculty leadership in such 
a crucial action- Tftc second president sought involvement from such a 
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large group that action was all but impossible. Faculty representatives 
arc the best judge of proper faculty participation on critical issues. 

The main function of a faculty senate is to be an advisory agent 
on academic matters. Douglas (1980) finds that academic senates are 
not involved in decision making regarding economic issues and work- 
ing conditions. However, it is in precisely these areas that faculty need 
and desire to participate actively, especially in a period of retrench- 
ment. Management may also wish to share with faculty some of the 
responsibility for difficult decisions in these areas. 

Faculty senates are lacking in other important areas as well. 
Lieberman (1969) observes that senates, especially in state and com- 
munity colleges, are not likely to have negotiating, actuarial, account- 
ing, and legal expertise needed for effective representation. Senates 
also lack funding necessary for independent action. Finally, they are 
not affiliated with state or national organizations that in an alliance 
with administration, could work for the welfare of the institution by 
lobbying 'or increased funding from local, state, and national sources. 
The effectiveness of faculty senates is succinctly summarized by 
Kcmcrer and Baldridge (1981, p. 262): "Senates have been notoriously 
ineffective at many campuses, particularly those where administrators 
have long run the show." 

Faculty Senate and Separate Bargaining Unit 

\ 

Julius (1977), among bther researchers, reports that faculty 
senates arid bargaining units survive quite well together. However, 
the groups often have difficulty deciding whether an issue is academic — 
to be discussed by the senate — or .economic — best disposed by the 
union. Issues often are deliberated Separately with different recom- 
mendations made to management — |iardiy a welcome event. For 
example, Johnstone (1981) states that, At Central Michigan University 
(CMU), any action is acceptable as long Sis it is acceptable to the faculty 
senate, the faculty union, and the administration. A change in the 
tenure policy at CMU recently was discussed by the senate for more 
than a year. The recommended change now rests with the union. The 
union leadership will study the proposed change, and, if they so des're, 
they will negotiate with management — providing, of course, that 
management is interested. Such a system of separate deliberations is 
unacceptable when promptness is necessary, \ 

Lack of sufficient faculty leadership necessary for the proper 
functioning of two wnaratc groups is also a growing problem, especially 
at smaller institutions. As members age and problems mount, increas- 
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ing numbers of faculty are unwilling to accept leadership rotes in either 
union or senate. New faculty, a potential source of leadership, are vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

Bargaining Unit Only 

If the relationship between faculty and management is par- 
ticularly .adversarial, then the union may be unable or unwilling to 
form a more cooperative working relationship. Kemerer and Bald- 
ridge (1981, p. 263) note that "many unions hardly want to become 
involved directly in reaching painful decisions, much preferring to 
this to someone else while they retain a veto through the grievance 
process." 

Some of the major criticisms of senates do not apply to faculty 
unions. The union leadership has expertise and experience in major 
issues raised by retrenchment, such as wages, benefits, working condi- 
tions, and job security. These issues form the heart of the union exper- 
ience. Further, the leadership can obtain advice and legal asistance 
from state ancl national affiliates. While some administrators may not 
feel especially enlightened by these facts, such outside faculty assis- 
tance may prove valuable when retrenchment issues are to be faced. 
There are two faculty types, however, that management should avoid 
when decisions have to be made: people who propose to speak for the 
faculty and do not, and people who do not know what they are doing. 
When management and faculty confront critical issues together, each 
member should be experienced in the art of negotiations and have an 
understanding of the subtleties of compromise. Also, the union leader- 
ship has experience in selling difficult situations to the faculty. In all 
likelihood, it will be a necessary function in the time ahead. 

Baldridge and others (1981) report that nearly 40 percent of the 
community colleges have the union as the sole organized faculty group. 
This situation raises the question as to who speaks for faculty on non- 
bargaining concerns. Traditionally, unions have avoided academic 
issues Administration has attempted to solve the problem in part by 
establishing an elaborate committee structure. Also, department heads 
are used as faculty representatives in discussing nonunion issues. 
However, the committee structure lacks coordinated faculty leader- 
ship, and it is likely io be unrepresentative of the entire group. Also, it 
usually is incapable of acting decisively on critical matters. More 
important, it rcjakes little sense for the administration to appoint com- 
mittee members and department heads, then proclaim that they are 
faculty representatives. Faculty members generally would prefer to 
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elect their own representatives on all governance issues. Garbarino 
(1975) suggests that the solution may be to integrate union and senate 
functions, with senate-style collegiality surviving in important areas. 
It is not the purpose of this discussion to imply that faculties 
^ need to organize in order to establish effective management- faculty 
relationships. In fact, unions may intensify the adversarial attitude that 
exists. However, when the union is the sole representative faculty 
groupf, it is there that faculty leadership on all governance issues is likely 
to be found. Johnstone (1981, p. 178) discusses the problem that faculty 
and management face in determining who should speak for faculty in 
academic areas: The situation suggests the need for a new model, but 
none has yet been developed to obviate the academic and bargaining 
schizophrenia that both parties to the collective bargaining process in 
higher education must experience and live with.* A model is needed 
that preserves the basic structure and integrity of current campus 
groups. It must also encourage the development of a more cooperative 
faculty-management relationship. 

/ v * . 

\ Quality Circles: Industrial Model 

\ 

Many academics, especially those bewildered by management 
by objectives, zero defects, and other scientific management methods, 
immediately question the worthiness of any program or idea with its 
roots outside higher education: Nonetheless, if a more cooperative 
management-labor attitude in industry is possible where the adver- 
sarial relationship is intense, we in higher education should be able to 
profit from the experience in that area. The rapid growth of U.S. 
industry in postwar years has been followed by a decade of decline. In 
this, it is m>r unlike U.S. higher education. A number of factors have 
contributed to this decline. One key factor was the absence of a cooper- 
ative management-labor attitude. Industry has responded in part by 
implementing quality circles programs. 

The quality circles concept is considered by many to be a recent 
import from Japan. However, the idea actually began with Dcming 
and Juran, both U.S. quality control engineers who went to Japan 
after World War II to help rebuild its industry. Ishikawa is credited 
with implementation of the circles model in Japan. The Japanese 
adapted well tu changing conditions with this new management-labor 
model, and there arc now more than a million quality circles in Japan 
involving more than 11 million people. 

As defined by Cleary and others (1982), quality circles represent 
a process in which workers become more involved in the goals of the 
organization. The basic assumption is that employees know what their 
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problems are ax^d that they will cooperate in solving them if they are 
allowed to participate in decision making, provided they are given the 
proper structure and atmosphere in which to operate. The quality cir- 
cle describes a small group of employees who work in the same area 
and who meet on a regular basis with their supervisor to discuss com- 
mon problems. Problems' brought before the group are settled exclu- 
sively by the circle. Management does not dictate discussion topics. 
Once a prVblemTrasJ^een identified, the circle formulates a solution 
and presents it to managerfifent^tffeich then decides whether to imple- 
ment the proposed solution. The styft^jn which management operates 
is different, but the actual institutional structure remains unchanged. 

The success of the quality circles program in industry is well 
documented. Businesses that have insiituted^the program have noted a 
dramatic rise in productivity with a corresponding drop in casual 
absences, worker complaints, and union grievances. Ouchi (1981) 
descrihes two outstanding records of success. The first is the fact that 
productivity in Japan has increased_400 percent over productivity in 
the United States for the past three decades. This phenomenal growth 
cannot be attributed entirely to the quality circle program. However, 
most experts credit a large share of the success to the positive 
management-labor relations that they foster. Ouyhi further states that 
the engineers and managers at Buick Final Assembly in Flint, Michi- 
gan did not feel that the program would work wh|j- the more Indepen- 
dent and militant U.S. worker. However, since their plant was i;i 
danger of being closed because of years of poor performance, tUey were 
willing to experiment, and a quality circle program was implemented 
with the cooperation of the United Auto Workers (UAW). When the 
program began, Buick Final Assembly had one of the lowest levels of 
efficiency and quality in the entire corporation. Within two years, the 
plant had risen to first rank among all General Motors assembly plants 
in quality and efficiency. The UAW was equally impressed with the 
improvement in the work environment. 

When is an organization ready for a quality circles program? 
Chary and others (1082) believe that institutions that face difficult 
times as a result not of their own ineffectiveness but of external 
pressures are excelled candidates for a quality circle program. These 
conditions indicate that most higher education institutions are prime 
candidates for such programs. 

Shared Governance 

The ultimate success of ihe management-faculty relationship 
will be little affected by how it is named. Hence, a name should be 




chosen that is not emotionally charged. The term quality circle is closely 
associated with corporate management systems, and its use should be 
avoided. Words that remind members of past institutional failures 
should also be avoided. The implementation of a new program will be 
difficult enough without having to argue false issues. Hence, for the 
purposes of this discussion, the quality circle concept will be termed 
shared governance. 

Shared governance is hardly a new concept. 'A decede ago, 
Richardson and others (1972, p. 185) argued for the program: "Cam- 
pus structure should reflect a genuine desire to share power among the 
various constituencies. Each constituency must have the opportunity of 
influencing action at each level where decisions are made affecting their 
interests. 5 * 

A Need to Change. The first prerequisite for changing the work- 
ing relationship between management and faculty is a felt need to do 
so. Usually, this step originates with a top administrator. A number of 
internal and external factors can generate this need. Whether the idea 
originates with management or faculty, the next step is clear: Top 
leadership from the affected faculty groups must be involved. Nothing 
will kill the program more quickly than the union's perception that the 
administration is starting a competing faculty group. 

The beginning steps should then be carefully planned. Only a 
^few key members of the administration, union, and senate should be 
involved. Participants must include at least the presidents of the 
respective groups, If the commitment is not present at the top, it is not 
likely to found elsewhere. The only agenda item should be an interest- 
level discussion to discover whether a continuation of the process is 
desi rable. 

Role of the Consultants- If the decision is made to continue, the 
advice of an outside consultant should be sought. If such expertise is 
available on campus, it should be rejected promptly. The consultant 
must be free from knowledge of campus personalities and historical 
grievances between the parties. Further, neither management nor (acuity 
should feel that they arc being lectured to by the other party, a com- 
mon trait among educators. The consultant should make available read- 
ings on successfully run shared governance programs, and visits to the 
successful institutions should be arranged at the onset of the program. 

The next meeting should include from twelve to fifteen leaders 
from the various groups. It is important at this early stage not to 
involve overly negative people. If a new and sensitive program is to be 
tried fairly, its early participants must be committed to success. The 
meeting should be conducted by the consultant with the goal of 
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creating a caring and trusting relationship between the participants^ If 
an adversarial relationship has been the norm for many years, this will 
be a difficult but crucial step in the process. 

Formation of the Steering Committee. As the relationship moves 
from need and commitment to planning.and implementation, it will 
become necessary to form a steering committee. The committee, which 
sfibuld remain smalt, should include key members from the fa alty and 
administration. The primary objective \)f the steering committee is to 
spread support and commitment over a large number oi people. The 
design and function of the committee is depicted in Figure 1 . The com- 
mittee's objective is to promote the mission of the college and an im- 
proved quality of work life through the shared governance structure. It 
has three functions: to advise ihe college president on all governance 
issues, to encourage and support the shared governance structure, and 
to identify problems and develop techniques for resolving them. 

The steering commiitce should meet at least once a munth and, 
to the extent possible, away from campus. An off-campus environment 
contributes to friendly, relaxed, and open discussions. It also lessens j 
the faculty perception that the administration is now in charge. Conliy 
dence building is a slow process, and it should not be rushed. It may 
take one to two years' before the shared governance structure moves 
beyond the steering committee. During this period, its primary fun 
tion should be to develop problem-solving techniques involving maj 
agement and faculty. 

Suppose, for example, tliat the president of the college receives 
notification that the state is to decrease the college's appropriated fund- 
ing by 10 percent. The problem is brought before the steering commit- 
tee with an explanation of the possible consequences. The groups 
resppnsc might be to form an ad hoc budget commiitce wiiosc 
members represent management, union, senate, and perhaps other 
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campus interests. The charge of the committee would be to formulate a 
plan anc^to advise the college president on a course of action. The 
faculty leadership lias been involved with the problem from the very 
beginning and therefore must share some responsibility for its resolu' 
tion and eventual acceptance by the full faculty. 

A second and more typical approach for solving the ^ame prob- 
lem would be for central administration to evaluate the impact of 
decreased funding and implement its solution through lower manage- 
ment levels. At first, faculty would be involved at the department level, 
with each department demanding that it be spared the cuts. Senate 
discussion would be hostile and accusatory, with members blaming 
each other and management for fiscal irresponsibility and complaining 
that they were accorded too little importance in the overall operation of 
the institution. When the budget cuts were finally made, the union 
wpuld at last be involved, probably through the grievance procedure. 
This all too common situation represents the adversaria! relationship dt L 
its worst. 

The ^lteerihg i commit tec must resist the temptation to resolve 
issu£s.within the group? This may be difficult since so many of the col- 
lege's leaders will be meeting around the same table. However, the 
committee will become just another level of college bureaucracy if U 
does not keep as its main goal the spread of the shared .governance coi. 
ccpt to all levels of management and faculty. 

A College wide Model. Implementation of tho final stage of the 
structure is the most difficult, because many more people arc involved; 
hence, the committee must be greater. However, the increased involve- 
ment will lessen the impact of the loss of one or two key individuals. 

Figure 2 shows how the model might look at a community college. 
A number of arrangements are possible. However, the groups should 
remain relatively small, with the to six faculty members and two to 

Figure 2* Collegcwidc^Committcc Model 
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three administrators. Each area should encompass more than one 
department, as most carrtpuses already suffer from excessive depart- 
mentalization. Care must also be taken that administrators do not * 
represent too* many areas. All areas will be similar to the occupational^ 
model depicted in Figure 3. The objective is to facilitate the working 
Relationship and communication links fctween the faculty, department 
heads, union, senate, and administration. Each area committee has 
three functions: to identify probIems T to address recommendations for 
resolving the problems to the current management- faculty structure, 
and to advise the steering committee. Thus,, the role of the area com- 
mittees is similar to that of the steering committee, except that their 
members arc more involved in problem resolution. The committees do 
not replace any part of the existing institutional structure. Rather, they 
allow for joint deliberation on all governance issues. Discussion topics 
can include budget considerations, faculty and course schedules, 
instructional services, program evaluation, faculty and administrative 
evaluation, and professional development. 

Objections certainly will be made to the inclusion of the union so 
directly in the day-to-day operation of the institution. Thus, it is again 
worth noting that at many community colleges the union isahe only 
source of legitimate faculty leadership, and it is capable of representing 
the faculty on all governance issues. Further, Clark (1981) suggests 
that unions already arc involved in governance through the grievance 
process and that this involvement is increasing. The grievance pro- 
cedure is time-consuming and costly, and it intensifies the adversarial 
relationship between faculty and management. In the final analysis, 
shared governance is advisory to administration and should pose little 
threat. 

At this point in the process, the shared governance structure is 
ready for expansion to include all campus groups. The expanded struc- 
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ture will resemble the quality circles model in industry, with each major 
area fepresentel by a separate steering committee. All employees 
should be involved in a circle in their particular work area on a volun- 
tary basis. One such steering committee could be chaired by the director 
of buildings and grounds and include two supervi&ois, two union 
leaders, three employees, and a facuky member acting as liaison with 
the total self-governance structure. To avoid potential conflict, 
members from two different unions should probably not serve on the 
same steering committee. Students could be represented by their own 
steering committee, chaired by the dean of students, it could include a 
financial aids officer, a department head, an interested faculty 
member, and several students. The faculty member could act as liaison 
with the entire siiucture. An annual picnic, retreat, or other college 
activity could be planned with all steering committee members invited, 
Staff involvement in tfc^ operation of and concern for the institution 
must be enhanced by implementation ^f such a program. 

Conclusion 

The success or failure of shared governance depends on the 
commitment of many key individuals and campus groups, Thus, it 
fates many threats, Cleary and others (1982) point out that one of the 
major stumbling blocks to the success of the program is acceptance by 
lower-level management, who often are promoted and remuncr* ted on 
the basis of, performance goals in their area; consequently, they feel 
that they ^nust be in constant control of any situation. They operate in 
a competitive environment, and they are unaccusto,ncd to the spirit of 
cooperation, Ouchi (1981, p, 113) alio suggests that the manager's job 
will not become easier under a shared governance system: "The 
managers will doubt their personal skill at management, question the 
coordinate skill of their subordinates, and feel umurc about being a 
manage! , In the shoit run, a manager m an autocratic system has more 
pleasures,*' 

Union members are apt to be equally Recalcitrant, Some will 
*ubpeu management's every advance as an attempt to undermine union 
authpnty. Members will enter meetings with hidd< n agendas and with 
a phobia about giving something away before the next round of nego- 
tiations, Furthei, a& suggested earlier, unions mav not wish to become 
involved in issues where they ha\e so little to gain. However, the 
tecord of .shared governance programs has bjen excellent. In industry, 
productivity <md quality of work life goals Nave made spec tacular gains 
under such models. At Washtenaw Community College (WCC) in 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan, management and faculty have been experiment* 
ing with such a program for more than two years. While the results arc 
not spectacular, they are notable. Before involvement in the shared 
governance program, union and management at WCC annually pro- 
cessed a number of arbitration cases. During the past two years, not 
one case has been filed, although some critical issues have been con- 
fronted. Several senate-style concerns have also been solved through 
management- faculty involvement precipitated by the steering commit- 
tee. The union at WCC is the only representative faculty group. 

Shared governance is not a panacea that instantly can solve 
every problem that an organization faces. It works only if there is total 
commitment to a trusting, caring, and cooperative relationship based 
on the realization that we face difficult times. And, we must face them 
together. Institutions that adapt to changing conditions will survive 
well into the future. 
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To paraphrase Peter Drueker, a strategic plan is a collection 
of todays decisions that will shape tomorrows college. 
Strategic planning is a process that articulates the best 
thinking of those involved in creating and implementing 
institutional strategies. 



Strategic Planning 

Warren H. Grqff 



During the past three decades, community colleges focused on develop- 
ing programs and acquiring resources and facilities for constandy 
increasing numbers of students. Staff energies were devoted to the 
immediate needs of instruction and service and minimum regard was 
paid to the long-term future. During the late 1970s, enrollment in com- 
munity colleges began to stabilize, and for the first time these insti- 
tutions began to experience extended periods of financial constraint. 
Community college leaders came to realize that their future could no 
longer be shaped simply by reacting to immediate student needs. The 
colleges began to institute planning processes that would enable them 
to anticipate the impact of demographic t economic, social, and political 
forces in their external environment and to establish priorities for the 
use of limited resources. In fact, planningconcepts emerged in all areas 
of postsccondary" education. The Council of Independent Colleges, the 
Academy for Educational Development, and the American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities launched programs relating io com- 
prehensive institutional planning. These projects and others like thcra 
all stressed the need to assess the external environment and to antici- 
pate the impact of external trends on the institution. 
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Definition of Strategic Planning 

According to Steincr (1979), strategic planning is a backbone 
support to strategic management. It is not the entirety of strategic 
management, but it is a major process in the conduct of strategic man* 
agemcnt. Planning provides a framework for integrated decision 
making throughout the organization* At the strategic level, long-range 
comprehensive plans are developed to achieve overall missions. Short- 
range plans arc used at the operating level and implemented through 
detailed tactics. 

Peters (1979, p, 25) defines strategic planning as u a process that 
directs an organizations attention to the future, thereby enabling the 
organization to adapt more readily to change. The major contribution 
of the planning process to good management is the rationality it imposes 
on an organization's efforts to anticipate its future. Creative organiza- 
tions are able to examine the basic assumptions under which they oper- 
ate and to adapt them to nc\ situations. Creativity is a basic tool for 
good planning and not some poetic appendage to the process, 1 * Thicme 
(1979, p, 26) states: "Real strategic planning does not start with assump- 
tions about institutional mission. Mission can only be realistically set 
after a careful af sessment of th.: external environment and the internal 
strengths and weaknesses of the institution and after identification of 
practical options," 

Strategic pfanning can be generally described as a process that 
follows a number of sequential steps. Figure 1 depots these steps. 

In the community college setting, strategic planning can be 
defined as an objecti\e methodology based on external assessment and 
internal audit for formulating a set of decisions about what the college 
will become in the future, 

Thischapter will review the strategic elements of an institutional 
plan, assessment of the external em ironmcnt, ways of auditing institu- 
tional strengths and weaknesses, and ways of matching institutional or 
system strengths with opportunities in the external emironment through 
the process of strategic goal setting. 

Assessing the External Environment 

Institutions and systems need the capacity to collect and analyze 
information on a broad range of \ariablcs in the external environment 
in order to cie\elcp a desirable and feasible future. The % ariables that 
can be assessed include those listed in Table 1, 

One example of a tool that can be u^cd to assess the external 
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Figure 1. Steps of Strategic Management 
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environment is the futUrc-c rearing paradigm of the American Associa- 
tion of State Colleges and Universities (1978). The paradigm uses a 
cross-influence matrix of eleven societal trends and twelve values to 
determine goals in ten areas. The eleven societal trends are population, 
government, global affairs, environment, energy, economy, science 
and technology, human settlements, work, life-style, women, and par- 
ticipation. The twelve societaUalues are change, freedom, equality, lei- 
sure, foresight, pluralism, localism, responsibility, knowledge, quality, 
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Table 1. Sample Subcategories and Suggested Data Categories 

DtmQgraphk Economic Social 

Characteristics Trends Indicators 



Population size 
Age distribution 
Sex ratio 
Marital status 

Ethnic and cultural 

characteristics 
Education lewis 
Economic status 
Population density 
Degree of urbanization 
Racial composition 
Unemployment 
Poverty and deprivation 
ill it rracy 

Existence of basic 
community services 

Social, political, 
economic * el I- being 



Text tic industry 
Auto industry 
Electronics industry 
Tclcc om tn u ttfc at ions 

industry 
Health care industry 

Agriculture industry 
Airline industry 
Energy industry 
Steel industry 

Insurance industry 
Shipbuilding industry 
Biotechnology industry 

Aerospace industry 
Defense industry 
Synfuel industry 
Mining industry 
Education iitdustry 



Population and the family 
Health and nutrition 
Housing and the environment 
Transportation 

Public safety 

Education and training 
Work patterns 
Social security and welfare 
Income and productivity 

Social participation 
Culture, leisure, and 
use of time 



goals, and interdependence. The ten goals are firHuice, students, re* 
search and development, public service, facilities, faculty, curricula, 
administration, resources, and athletics. Van Ausdale (19,80) uses 
sev cral of these variables in documents that will be useful to institutions 
that wish to develop planning processes that track numerous changes. 

Other tools for assessing the external environment include 
^market analysis, environmental scanning, and trend analysis. Market 
analysis consists of obtaining detailed information about markets or 
market segments served or unserved by an institution or system. Mar- 
ket analysis is an organized effort to identify the relationship between 
specific wants and needs of people and the ways^in which institutions 
meet or could meet them through a coherent plan of research, strategy, 
and communication. Environmental scanning consists of sampling 
data fur a wide range of sources as they relate to a specific area, such as 
unemployment. Trend analysis consists of a systematic review &f com- 
parable data over time to determine direction. 

Data arc the foundation on which a multiyear institutional plan 
can be built. They arc also the basis on which institutions are managed 
or evaluated. In the past, management information systems have tended 
to focus on data elements relating to internal operations of the institu- 
tion, such as registration, scheduling, class rosters, space utilization, 
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grade reporting, student aid, payroll, budgeting, and other adminis- 
trative applications. In the past, data have been collected arid grouped 
in files labeled students, personnel^ finance, and space. Although the pro- 
cessing of data elements that are essentially internal to the institution 
will continue to be an important factor in decision making, organiza- 
tional strategic planning processes arc becoming increasingly more 
dependent on data elements external to the institution. Management 
information systems of the future will include the integration of inter- 
nal and external data sets. * * 

Auditing the Internal Environment 

An internal audit of an institution or system should be as objec- 
tive as possible. Objectivity is made possible by developing specific 
criteria for assessing each college function and by involving a broad 
range of persons in the assessment process. Persons involved in the 
assessment process can evaluate each function. For example, if a single 
institution uses a president's cabinet and several other persons to assess 
the capability of the college to assess its external environment, each 
person tan independently evaluate the college relative to needs assess* 
mene, market analysis, trend analysis, and environmental scanning. 
The evaluations of independent auditors can reveal a great deal of use- 
ful information. Once several selected persons have audited a college 
function, there is great benefit to a process of dialogue to determine 
whether there is consensus on the rating of the function. Ultimately, 
the objectives of this process arc to determine the extent to which each 
function can contribute to the college's future and to develop specific 
strategics and plans related to that function. Because most resources 
arc in direct support of certificate, degree, and diploma programs, 
evaluation of these programs deserves special attention. They can be 
evaluated on the basis of quality and market viability. Quality is a func- 
tion of faculty, students, library holdings, support services, progiam 
characteristics, program advisory committees, and other variables. 
Market viability is defined in relation to demand in the marketplace, 
competition, and comparative advantage. Assessment of the external 
environment can provide insights into dimensions of market viability. 

Setting Goals 

The purpose of external assessment and internal audit is to gain 
insights that will help the institution to choose strategic goals and chart 
a course of action over the next several years. The results of the external 
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assessment should consist of a listing of opportunities and threats, in 
rank order to the extent possible. These opportunities and threats can 
be judged to be primarily demographic, economic, social, or political. 
The results of the internal audit should yield a list of strengths and 
weaknesses, also in rank order to the extent possible. This process of 
listing and ranking the external and internal conditions that will have 
an impact on the future of the college completes the assessment phase 
of strategic planning, and the goal-setting process begins- Strategic 
goal setting focuses more on the what of the future than on the how, so 
the technology of long-range planning (establishing program objec- 
ts es, setting budget objectives, developing timelines, making assign- 
ments to indiwdual staff members for implementation, and so forth) 
will not be addressed here. There are scores of excellent handbooks 
available to those who wish to pursue the development of long-range 
plans for their college. The objective of strategic goal setting is to create 
a framework for study, dialogue, and decision making that will pro- 
duce a set of goals or decisions that express the basic strategics to be 
followed in creating the preferred institution of the future. Once these 
strategic decisions have been made, the development of long-range and 
short-range plana will provide the blueprint needed to ensure that these 
strategies are carried out. For the purpose of this discussion, the pro- 
cess of goal setting will be divided into two phases, development of 
assumptions and development of strategic goals. 

Development of Assumptions. The statement of assumptions is 
the critical link between the analysis uf external and internal conditions 
atid the development of strategic goals. The development of assump- 
tions forces college staff to anal) 4e these conditions and to express their 
concrete implications for the college. Once the assumptions have been 
stated, it is no longer necessary to refer back to the statements of exter- 
nal and internal conditions in developing goal statements, since the 
assumption statement^ pi o\ idean important bridge between conditions 
and ijoal statements, 

An assumption can be described as a proposition describing 
future conditions over which the institution has little control and which 
will ha\ e an impact on its future . The level of certainty assigned to an 
assumption deieiuiincs the level of precision that it is allowed in subse- 
quent planning. The greater the uncertainty about the assumption, the 
greater must he the range of flexibility that the institution retains to 
prepare lor the assumed condition. Raising the certainty level of an 
assumption yields greater planning precision, better long-term goals 
efiectheiie^s, and improved tost efficiency and program effectiveness. 
Here are two examples uf assumptions for an indi\ idual community. It 
is assumed that the seventeen- to twenty-four-yeat-old population in 
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the college's service area will decline by 10 percent during the next five 
years afocl that the thirty-five- to forty-fivc-ycar-old population will 
increase fey 20 percent. It is assumed that the need for short-term job 
upgrading programs tailored for specific employee groups of area busi- 
nesses and industry will increase dramatically. Categories for specify- 
ing assumptions\by a specific college 1 could include societal context, 
quality of life ancrquality of worklife issues, human resource develop- 
ment needs, and capital funding needs. 

Development ofcStrdtegic Goals. The development of strategic 
institutional goals is the culminating step in strategic planning. Stra- 
tegie goals can be viewed as a collection of today's decisions to shape 
tomorrow's college. Strategic goal statements tend to be quite general, 
whereas objectives contained in operational plans must by necessity be 
specific and (imc-bounu\ Here are two examples of strategic goals: The 
college will increase the percentage of human and financial resources 
devoted to improvement of programs and service quality by 10 percent 
over a two-year period. The college will expand programs and services 
related to economic development and job training by focusing addi- 
tional resources on short-term tailored programs for area employers. 

It should be emphasized that the greatest benefit of the strategic 
goal-setting process comes from the stafiwiclc deliberation required to 
develop the goal statements. Iliis process produces among staff groups 
needed consensus, commitment, and understanding of institutional 
priorities. Stall deliberations and goal setting will tend to center around 
some of the key strategic opportunities and issues facing community 
colleges today: program quality, economic development and job train- 
ing, recruitment of new student clientele, retention of present students, 
diversification of instructional design, and retrenchment. 

Conclusion 

The future of our community colleges cannot be predic ted, but 
it U possible to use our anticipatory and speculative skills to improve 
our foresight. Much can be known about the future, just as much can 
be know it about the past. Strategic planning proteges involve the insti- 
tutional u^ iKiitent, study, dialogue, and goal-setting processes that 
will .shape the best future for the college. 

For example, the future of the community college depends on 
our ability to anticipate changes in the workplace. In testimony before 
the House Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education, Richard Wilson (I9t!2), representing the American Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges, made several points that 
colleges must consider as they make stiategk dec isions regarding their 
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role in economic development and job training: "The future of our 
nation depends on how full) we utilize our human resources. As our 
economy becomes more dependent on high technology and the delivery 
of sophisticated services, ihc need for better development of our human 
resources is a necessity. Only well-educated and competently trained 
people can master the new technologies and specialized services that 
are increasingly in demand. The future of vocational education will 
depend on how well it satisfies the interests and demands of adult stu- 
dents. The demographic data arc clear. The school age population . . . 
declined 11 percent in the 1970s, and another 10 percent decline is 
forecast for ^he 1980s. Another significant factor is frequent career 
changes caused by technological developments and the creation of new 
markets, products, and services. Nowadays, it is common for individ- 
uals to develop, use, and replace career skills three or i^orc times before 
"they eventually retire from full-lime employment. w 

The college that assesses changing conditions in the local labor 
market, that audits internal strengths and areas for improvement in 
relation to these changing conditions, that makes assumptions about 
how these external and internal conditions will affect the institutional 
future, and that then develops strategic goals based on the insights pro- 
vided bv the assessment, audit, and assumption-making processes will 
certainly be better prepared to thrive in a turbulent env iron merit than a 
less planful and future-or tented college. Community colleges can drift 
into the future, or they can take action-oriented, dynamic, purposeful 
steps to shape the best institutional future. The choice is ours. 
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Given the interrelationship between institutional goals and 
financial resources> it follows that an organization's future 
can be no more certain than its finances. Tke strategic 
manager must therefore strive to bring tke highest degree 
of certainty into the financial plans of the college. 



Strategic Elements of 
Financial Management 

Albert L. Lorenzo 



To say that executive-level managers in higher education are currently 
facing tremendous pressures may be a serious understatement of the 
facts. The impact of demographics, taxpayer attitudes, and reduced 
governmental allocations is enough to weary even the best administra- 
tors. But, despite these severe limitations cm resources, people expect 
executive- level managers to keep the institution dynamic and alive. 
Although it now requires herculean effort to achieve it, fiscal stability is 
still the expected norm, and only continued progress and innovation 
bring any praise. Stated more simply, although the conditions affecting 
institutions of higher education have changed dramatically, ./hat is 
expected of their managers remains the same. Drucker (1980, p. 9) 
recognized the changes being called for during such turbulent times 
and suggests that, as these difficult periods arise, "the fundamentals 
have to be managed, and managed well/ 

Like their counterparts in the private sector, institutions of 
higher education are assemblies of three basic resources, human, phys- 
ical, and fiscal The manager's principal responsibility is to orchestrate 
these resources in, the most efficient marmei while attaining organiza- 
tional goals The fact that the three basic resources cannot be viewed as 
discrete complicates this task considerably. That is, management inef- 
fectiveness in any one area will diminish results in the others. 

(■ \ Mv**hi \\<% } Siratft** A/aMffflfM i* tht (^mim/titf Cottryt New Dim twin 
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Sound fiscal management has long been identified as a basic 
requirement for institutional growth and development, and poor finan- 
cial management \? the quickest path to disaster. As a result, the years 
have produced scores of well-tested guides and systems for good fiscal 
planning and control Whether the method that is chosen is manual or 
automated and whether it is maintained on pegboards or sophisticated 
computers, a sound system Zf financial accounting and management 
must be in place before any new directions arc initiated, 
< Druckcr (1980, p. 9) argues that "fundamentals do not change. 

But, the specifics to manage them do change greatly with changes in 
internal and external conditions," Perhaps this concept best describes 
why the emphasis on the strategic elements of financial management is 
now increasing. In general, fundamental financial management 
encompasses the basic systems fur budgeting, recording, and controll; 
ing transactions as well as for reporting the results of operations. In 
contrast, strategic financial management involves the resource-oriented 
actions and decisions that consider the relationship between the college 
and its env ironment and that shape the future of the organization. 

The nature and the abundance of financial resources are critical 
determinants of an organizations future. However, Mann (1979) 
points out that financial planners at community colleges face numerous 
uncertainties. Given the interrelationship between institutional goals 
and financiaf resources, it follows that an organization's future can be 
no more certain than its finances. The strategic manager must 
therefore strive to bring the highest degree of certainty into the finan- 
cial plans of the college. 

Growth and Maturity 

Plans for shaping the future begin with a realistic understanding 
of current conditions. Like human beings, organizations can grow and„ 
develop differently. Thus, a critical examination of where a college is 
today and of what caused it to be that way is one prerequisite foi con- 
sidering a college's future. The two factors mosi closely tied lo financial 
planning are growih and maturity. 

Potential Versus Inclination to Grow. Although humans and 
organizations share many development characteristics, organizations 
have a distinct advantage. They can choose their ultimate size, and 
under most conditions they can even choose to change their size if that 
appears to he desirable. In making the choice, managers must first 
debate whether the organization has the potential to grow, then they 
must decide whether it has the inclination to do so, 

Evaluating growth potential is not always as easy as it first 
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appears, especially in an open-door environment. Every community 
college keeps accurate records of all students who enroll, but few .col- 
leges are able to capture reliable data on students who are turned away 
or who elect reduced loads. In the absence of such information, dcci 
sion makers are forced to rely on estimates and best guesses. 

Growth potential can <be evaluated in two ways. The first 
assesses the ability of the college to expand courses and programs cur 
rcntly being offered. The second assesses the likelihood of attracting 
students from new markets. Generally, expanding current offerings is 
more desirable, since it is both less costly and less risky than developing 
an array of new products to serve an unexplored market. 

If managers satisfy themselves that growth possible, they 
must then decide whether growth is desirable. This decision may have 
to rely more on good judgment than on quantitative data. The factors 
to^bc considered will vary by institution, but they generally will relate 
to plant capacity, recruitment capability, efficiency of operations at 
current size, and availability of resources to support growth. In any 
event, it is clear that growth cannot occur unless both factors are pre* 
sent, that is, unless the college has both the potential and the inclina- 
tion lb grow. 

Indications of Maturity* Organizational maturity has absolutely 
nothing t<3 do with chronology. Moreover, the mere passage of time 
can give false impressions that an institution has matured. The first 
sign of maturity is the absence of growth, not just inenrollment but in 
plant and staffing as well. * 

Unfortunately, most Americans equate growth with success. As 
a result, thejirst reactions to organizational maturity are usually nega* 
tive" Actually, the beginnings of maturity can be a real blessing to 
growih'weary administrators and faculty who have spent years trying 
to keep pace with a constantly expanding operation. Maturity can pro* 
vide the first real opportunity to concentrate on what the college has 
become — <m{l, more importanrly, on what it should be- 

Since maturity is related to growth and since orga nations have 
thr ability to control their own growth, the quickest way to reach 
maturity is simply to decide t/) slop growing. For colleges whose growth 
enrvt* has been quite steep, that may be the wisest decision that they 
ever make. In order to approximate where an organization is on its 
maturity curve, the organization tan assess the degree of completion of 
a number of tangible elements relative to its master plan. For example, 
what percent of the total number of full-time Uaff who v \. probably 
ever he employed are now at work? How complete are the physical 
facilities? How many new programs will be added to the curriculum? 
How much is already in place? The higher the percentage of com pie- 
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tion in these and other categories, the more mature the college has 
become, 

imtoact of Growth on Financing. In the past, growth not only 
implied . -cess, it virtually assured financial well-being. New 
resources came from increased tax bases, student fees, and state aid, as 
the populations of districts and colleges grew simultaneously. Recent 
events have changed much of that, so many institutions now find that 
the open door admits additional students who must be educated within 
existing resource levels. 

The long-standing business axiom about making it up on 
volume applied to community colleges as well. As tfrese institutions 
grew, the fixed costs of the district were spread over a larger base, and 
resulting economies occurred. More growth meant more economies, so 
growth was enuxuaged. Soon, however, the increased size diminished 
responsiveness to student a id community needs, so additional layers of 
support staff and administration were approved and brought on line. 
The added costs that resulted threatened efficiency and for the first 
time caused community colleges to question whether there was a limit 
to economies of size. 

It is difficult to say precisely when economics of scale become 
diseconomies. The cx^tl point depends on the unique characteristics of 
a given institution, Drucker (1980, p. 63) suggests a range where this 
might typically occur, "There may also be an upper limit to the optimal 
size in higher education in America, Above 8,000 or 10,000 students, 
there arc no more economies of scale and increasing diseconomies." 

The point of diminishing return can be approximated by 
carefully studying fixed and variable cost patterns and by monitoring 
the relationship between marginal revenue and marginal expense. 
Generally, if a new increment of growth provides more new revenue 
than the related direct cost, economics will continue to accrue from 
growth. At the same time, attention must be paid to the fixed cost 
layer— physical plant; support Staff* in areas such as purchasing, 
accounting, data processing, admissions, and records; *.nd ins irance 
At some point, new growth increments will increase fixed costs. When 
the increase in fixed costs plus the marginal expenses exceeds new 
incremental icvcnuc, diseconomies begin to sei in, 

impact of Maturity Financing. Ideall t as managers begin to 
sense that their college is ncaring maturity , they should manage growth 
more carefully. Having determined somewhat by accident what an in- 
stitution's maximum size is, domogiaphtcs and economics can force a 
qu'ck scaich fui what the optimum si/,e should he. Often, the optimum 
si/,e proves to he at a level slightly below maximum size. 
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If the last layers of growth were carefully planned, they would 
not have produced any increase in the fixed cost base. Similarly, no 
permanent resources would have been added that could not be easily 
removed, If reducing enrollment slightly will result In beTter overall 
efficiency, then the reduction can take place without inflicting major 
trauma on the organbation* A strategic financial manager's goal 
should therefore be to /dan for gruwth near matuiity to allow for rapid 
scaling back should it become necessary to reduce size in order to 
increase overall efficiency. 

Another change resulting from maturity is a diminished empha- 
sis on traditional capital outlay funding. Once facilities are con- 
structed, equipment is purchased, and sites are developed, the amount 
of attention given to financing these activities will decline. However, 
ihe need 10 fund repair, renovation, and equipment replacement pro- 
grams will soon become a high priority for the mature college. Strategic 
financial managers must give early consideration to this change of 
emphasis in fund requirements. 

Finally, a mature institution will not be able to rely on excess 
revenue from growth to finance new \enturcs. Instead, new programs 
will draw resources away from existing lower- priority programs. Reallo- 
cation of resources will become the strategic managers principal source 
of funding for innovation and change as the institution reaches the up- 
per end of its growth and maturity c;urvcs* 

Enabling Characteristics 

E; ch organisation must assess its readiness for a shift into a 
more stra egic Wrn of financial management* As mentioned previously, 
the fundamentals must be well managed* This nut only presumes that a 
sound system of financial accounting and reponing h solidly in place 
but that the systems are managed by professionals who have adequate 
technical skills to produce the outcomes usually associated with such 
systems* 

Accuracy, timeliness, and utility are key indicators of a sound 
fundamental (manual operation* For example, any college that must 
wr it for its auditors to determine whether the prior year produced a 
surplus ordefit it clearly is not ready lj become strategic in its approach 
to financial management. Similarly, inaccuracies, tardiness, <> poor 
formatting make reports of operations, especially at the cost tenter and 
div ision levels, of little \aluc to unit managers, energy would best be 
spent correcting ^hose ttollciencies before steps to initiate, strategic 
management are aken* 
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However, having ihe financial house in order is only one pre- 
condition Tor successful strategic endeavors, A complete and updated 
minion statement is just as important. Since the goal of strategic 
management is to shape the institution's future, a contemporized mis- 
sion statement acts in the same way as a compass for an explorer. The 
mission statement points the general direction and warns of deviations 
from the preferred path, 

The mission statement for most community colleges sets forth a 
far larger array of ideal outcomes than can possibly Ix achieved with 
the resources generally available. Consequently, it is used as a legiti- 
mizing agent, stipulating in broadest terms the typo of programs and 
services deemed acceptable to offer. However, since resources are 
limited, it may be useful tu prioritize the mission statement, placing 
greatest emphasis on the portions that permit the most desirable 
results. Clear priorities will aid in planning and resource reallocation 



Setting priorities on mission requires some difficult decisions to 
be made. Competing ideas will surface, and special-interest groups will 
foim t Thus, courage is another characteristic that aids a strategic envi- 
ronment in the governance of an institution. If top executive officers 
and governing boards can nut withstand the pressure or if they place 
potitical expediency ahead of practical needs, the process of strategic 
management is doomed to failure, 

A final characteristic that will allow managers to become more 
strategic is credibility, at least on the macro level Wildavsky (1979) 
underscores the need for confidence as a basic ingredient in the 
budgetary and financial planning process. Fundamental management 
deals v\ith elements that are fit more tangible than those involved in 
strategic techniques. If management's credibility and confidence are 
low when discussing conclusions supported by facts and quantitative 
data, management will be in serious difficulty when it seeks support for 
plans iKised principally on judgment. 

Viewing the College 

Private enterprise must earn the light to remain in existence. In 
contrast, many public organisations seem to presume tha:, because of 
tht inherent value of the product or service that they offer, they have 
the right to remain in existence, 'iliis basic difference of philosophy can 
have a profound impact on the attitudes and pi act ices of public scctoi 
inauageis* Community college admimstiatois may be wise to examine 
piaciices l> place in private sec toi industries, hi fact, Leslie and Miller 
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(-1^4) argue ihat during difficult times colleges au very much like their 
business counterparts by seeMiij innovations that will permit them to 
maintain their market position. Some of these innovations relate to 
increasing enrollments, while others arc targeted at finding additional 
resources Community college administrators interested in becoming 
more entrepreneurial in their approach should give thought to the 
areas of market orientation, product orientation, institutional position- 
ing, and the realities of economic vulnerability. 

Market orientation in the traditional sense includes a variety of 
elements not gcrtnanc to strategic management since they arc opera- 
tional m nature. Of importance are those elements that require the 
manager to examine the environment surrounding the college carefully 
and to extract key indicators of changing needs. There are two ex- 
tremes in marketing. At one extreme, a product is developed. Then 
resources arc invested in convincing people that they n*\^ it. As need is 
perceived, sales increase. The opposite approach calls for investing 
resources in determining which needs exist, then in developing pro- 
ducts that meet those needs. All that remains is to inform people of pro- 
duct availability, and sales will result. Clearly, the second approach is 
more strategic. 

Product orientation is much like market orientation, only it is 
concentrated internally. Everything offered by a community college for 
a price, whether the priee is paid by the consumer or by a third party, 
can be defined as a product. Products can be new or long-standing, the 
institution can be offering them in competition with others or some- 
what exclusively, and they may be selling or not. One way of under- 
standing products is to examine the concept of product life cycle. A 
classic description of how an industrialist can exploit the product life 
cycle is offered by Levitt (I%5) T whoshows that most successful prod- 
ucts pass through four recognisable stages, development, growth, 
maturity, and decline. The similarity to the patt Tn discussed earlier 
for organisations is remarkable. Suth congruity i>houid not be surpris- 
ing, since organizational development is really the aggregation of pro- 
duct perfbrmaiKC. 

Institutional positioning (an be seen as interrelating product 
and market c harm (eristic s in order to at hieve the optimum competitive 
position fur an organisation. It is considered strategic only if it occui*s 
by design rather than by happenstance. By their very natuie, eommun 
ity colleges arc well posth wed, .since they serve a large and constantly 
growing maikel segment n quiring educational opportunities beyond 
high sc hool but short of fo» . years. But, Ixringwell positioned does not 
imply freedom from ccwip 'lit ion* In fac t, success often dram compel i- 
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tion, as the expanded offerings of high school adult education units and 
university courses focusing on occupational needs are now showing. 

Last, just as the most highly acclaimed figures must admit from 
time to time that they are only human, community colleges must 
periodically conccdp that, despite their success stories^ they are 
vulnerable to economic realities. Failure to view the institutions sub' 
jeet to the same economic pressures that affect private industry can lead 
to poor decision making and to overconfidencc in predicting the success 
of new ventures. 

Sources and Uses of Funds 

In 1963, the Accounting Principles Board issued Opinion No. 
3, The Statement of Source and Application of Funds. The purpose of this 
supplement to corporate financial reports was to go beyond traditional 
income statement and balance sheet reporting and provide the reader 
with insights into where funds wcie generated and how they were used, 
In 1971, the Accounting Principles Boards (1971) hailed the acceptance 
of the statement of source by major slock exchanges and the business 
community and recommended thai, in view of the broadened concept 
of the funds statement, its title should be changed to "Statement of 
Changes in Financial Position." 

The advent and acceptance of this expanded corporate report- 
ing practice may prov ide useful guidance to community college man- 
agers who wish to become more strategic* Jusl as the funds statement 
went beyond balance sheet and income statement considerations, so 
should strategic financial managers look past assets, liabilities, equi- 
ties, revenues, and expenditures. That analysis should be handled 
bv competent operational managers. Strategists should strive to deter- 
mine the reasons for changes in overall financial position and the 
component sources and uses of funds. 

The only remaining task is to change from the accountant's 
prior period orientation to the strategist's future orientation. In doing 
this, the managei will devote considerable effort to evaluating the fac- 
tors that liavi 1 the greatest potential for financing new directions and to 
establishing allocation systems that ^guarantee that resources will be 
placed to tlirir highest and best use. 

Evaluation of Existing Activities 

\ 

l\\ery enterprise should conduct two efforts continuously and 
simultaneously. It should study what it should become, and it should 
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study what it now and should no longer be. That is especially true for 
community colleges* for, unless conditions change dramatically, the 
funds to finance new activities and to expand existing activities will 
come principally from reallocation of existing resources. Richardson 
(1978, p, 68) emphasizes w If colleges are to remain adaptive in a period 
of declining resources, tltcy must change by substitution rather than 
addition." Outmoded, outdated, and low-output activities will have to 
be identified, and, if they aVc found to be of low institutional value, 
they will 4iavc to be curtailed or eliminated to free; resources for new 
ventures. - . — 

Without question, the process of identifying items for reduction 
or elimination yields the highest levels of organizational anxiety and 
opposition. As a result, the strategic manager will need to design an 
evaluation system that is as objective and as fair as possible and that 
nin be easily understood by the institution. The strategist must also be 
certain to apply the model with equal rigor to all areas under review. 
To do anything less would be seriously to damage the credibility of the 
decision makers. 

A technique frequently used in financial decision making is the 
cost-benefit analysis. The evaluation can be approached from cither 
side of the equation. That is, holding cost constant, wc can ask which 
alternative produces the greatest benefit; or, if a desired outcome 
(benefit) is known, we can ask which option has the least cost. In 
resource allocation decisions, a variation of the constant cost approach 
is typically used. The analyst compares the levels of hencfits being 
derived from an existing resource commitment with the level of benefit 
to be derived from the same investment in a new activity. 

Cost is usually quite easy to determine. Benefit can be far more 
difficult to determine. Alfred ( 1978) outlines a strategy for measuring 
benefits by designing a classification structure that sets forth broad 
categories of benefits produced by community colleges that perform a 
comprehensive educational mission. ICach category is then subdivided 
into detailed data elements with related descriptions of the benefits of 
community college education in highly specific areas. Another approach 
to benefit identification is suggested by the results of a study of the out- 
comes and c osts of community college education conducted by Wen- 
ckowski (1977) The study ciid not attempt to address effectiveness tnit 
rather identified four major types of desirable benefits that a communi- 
ty college should produce, economic , sociaj, individual, and monetary. 

Both the Alfred (1978) and the Wt nckowski (1977) methods call 
for the decision maker to study benefits, but they are benefits that 
axcrue to the student and, in some cases, to the community. To be 
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helpful in rcalloiation decisions, thesi > Methods can be augmented b> 
evaluation of the Ik* net! is that accrue to the institution. 

Level of Quality. Whatever a college does, it should do well. 
High quality in indhidual programs and services is of obvious benefit 
to students, Bui, it is also of significant value to the institution — in stu- 
dent reeruitment and placement, in stalT recruitment and retention, in 
public relations, and in dozens of other ways. From a financial perspec- 
tive, quality has two key benefits. It aids in the solicitation of funds, 
and it insulates against damage resulting from shoi t-term reductions in 
resou rces* 

Most people appreciate success, and program quality generally 
connotes success to outside observers. As a result, high-quality offer- 
ings are usually the strongest selling points in fund solicitation efforts. 
Also, when resources decline, some pressure will undoubtedly be felt 
by all facets of the organization. If program or service quality rates 
poorly at current expenditure levels, there is no question that any 
reduction in funding will render the activity worthless. In contrast, 
programs of high quality should be able to withstand moderate short- 
term reductions in support and help the college through cyclkal dotvn- 
tui fis in funding. Therefore, there w ill be a strong correlation beiwccn 
quality and institutional benefit, A search to identify areas of low quality 
will provide an insight into areas that can be studied further for real- 
location possibilities. 

Future Potential While the institutional benefits of an activity 
may be apparent, we may also ask whethei it wilt be enduring. Just as 
vvith quality , there is a direi t relationship between the future potential 
of an activity and ils'v aluc* to the organization. In searching for items to 
be considered lor reallocation, the strategic manager should direct 
attention to assessing future demand. Understanding the concept of 
produit life cycle discussed earlier \\\\\ help in making assumptions 
about the future. In some cases, a decline in demand can be predicted 
by the pattern of growth (hat has already occurred. 

Unfortunately, few educational institutions invest heavily in 
sophisticated maikct analysis techniques. Demand projections are 
usually linear and extend as tiend lines from past events, Sinie enroll- 
ment information is usually the most plentiful source of data, most 
forecasts arc based on the trend of student attendance. While linear 
Mends t annul be ignuied, they should be supplemented with mole sua- 
legit analyses of potential, Ai a minimum, steps should be taken to 
ilt -termini- iht piisnit and piojecled physical si/c of the markets I King 
served , 

Degree of Competition. Just as for private-set tor entities, 
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freedom from intense marketplace competition i& a significant benefit 
for institutions in the public sector. Assuming continued demand, 
minimal competition allows for greater latitude in pricing, requires a 
smaller investment in advertising and promotion, and generally 
assures a solid program base. Some sophisticated businesses actually 
develop a market share strategy, Catry and Chevalier (1980) point out 
that the attractiveness of a market share position can vary with the 
nature of competition. Sometimes, a decision to increase market share 
may be ofValue in the long run. In other cascs T the most sensible solu- 
tion is to decrease market share, so as to free resources for more pio- 
fitable ventures. The strategic financial manager will find that under- 
standing the nature of competition for the products of the community 
college will provide valuable insight into the institutional benefit being 
received from those products. 

Strategic Advantage. Sometimes, the real value of an activity 
cannot be determined only by a study of its qualitative and quantitative 
aspects. This is usually the case when the benefit is perceived to be 
more for the institution's sake than for the sake of its direct outcomes- 
An example may be afternoon or weekend use of college facilities by 
high school students in such areas as theater arts or athletics. Continu- 
ation of these services is easy to question, because they arc seldom cost- 
justified. At the same time, however, these financially burdened activities 
may have major benefits in targeted student recruitment efforts. 

In determining benefit for the purpose of reallocation, the ann- 
lyst should apply the test of strategic advantage as a final measure 
before recommending elimination. To do oihcrwise could yield short- 
term *ukantages thai would be more than offset by longer-term losses. 

Pricing and Financial Diversification 

Even though the principal source of funds for new ventures is 
reallocation of existing resources, some .support will continue to come 
from more traditional means. The ability of the college to pass along 
cost in* rcascs in the form of Mime types of price increases will probably 
be the second greatest .source of added funds. Finding new oppor- 
tunities may well be the third. 

Fri( ing in (he higher education environment is no longer a task 
to be considered lightly. Decreases in governmental support have 
shifted the burden to students. As price in* re-ascs, it plays a greater role 
in the consumer's dec isinn to l>uv. This is evident as students tile cost 
as a major reason lor transferring from a four-year college to a com- 
munity college. 
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Unless financial exigency is the sole factor influencing action, 
pricing should nut be determined by marketplace characteristics alone. 
Social responsibility and the original purpose of community colleges 
cannut be ignored. Breneman and Nelson (1981) discuss the principle of 
equity and its relationship to price. If it is true that community colleges 
have been chosen as the vehicle to carry out society's stated goal of 
equal opportunity for postsccondary education, then price should not 
become a barrier to access. Unfortunately, those elements of society 
most vocal in support of social responsibility arc often the very agencies 
that have reneged on their own financial commitment. 

Another philosophical question relating to pricing is the extent 
to which costs should be assigned to the direct user. In the past, most 
prog rant costs were confined to a fairly narrow range. Now, as curricu- 
lum For nev\ technologies requires major equipment costs and special- 
ized staff and facilities, managers must decide whether the students in 
that program should pay the direct cost or whether it should be spread 
over the entire student body. Imposing new course or laboratory fees 
aliens with the former thinking, and across- the-board tuition increases 
imply the latter. * 

The quest for new resources should not end cither. Fund- 
raisi ng efforts, grants, and gi . ing programs arc becoming more benefi- 
cial aii traditional resources diminish. Pursuing nontraditional funding 
sources also has value for diversifying the college's financial base. As 
reveriut sources are diversified, the institution becomes less dependent 
on an) one source. If one share is adversely affected, it will then have 
less overall impact on the colleges ability to maintain operations. 

Resource Allocation 

Having assured themselves that funding will be available, cither 
through reallocation, pricing, or diversification of revenue sources, 
fituiuul managers can focus attention on new allocations. Authori- 
zation uf new expenditures should correlate 1 to the nature 1 and duration 
of th< revenue source, lor example, permanent reductions can be used 
fui permanent additions. However, onc-titne reductions should not be 
used for ongoing commitments, such as hiring of new staff 

Some amount of consistency exists between how an organiza- 
tion establishes its goals and hovv it allocates its resources. Thus, if goal 
setting is handled m a strategic fashion, resource allocation will also 
4 assume a strategic flau. However, most institutions arc nonstrategic in 
both respects, simc the must common means of alienating resources in 
higher education is incnmcittal budgeting (Carudiers and Orwig, 
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1979). Considering an expansion of the mission statement and 
conducting market research arc two means of becoming more strategic 
in the resources allocation process. 

Expansion of Mission* Budgetary systems cannot be considered 
strategic unless they follow the declaration of institutional mission and 
goals The problem, as stated earlier, is that many mission statements 
have not been reviewed in years. In reality, although mission is stated 
in broad terms, it can actually constrain an organizations growth. 

A college mission statement is comparable to a corporation's 
definition of its industry. If the terms are too narrow, progress will be 
impeded. Levitt (1975) uses the railroads and the Hollywood film com* 
panics as examples of self-constraint. Railroad executives defined their 
industry too narrowly because they were railroad-oriented, not trans* 
ponation-oricntcd. Hollywood, filmmakers were equally at fault to 
declare that they were in the movie business, not the entertainment 
business. In both cases, once extremely profitable industries are now in 
serious trouble. 

Community eollegc executives and governing boards may be 
the victims of similar myopia. Regardless of how broadly stated insti- 
tutional missions are, they are almost always expressed in terms of edu- 
cational outcomes. Asked to define their industry, most (immunity 
college administrators will be quick to respond: education. The time 
has come to expand the community college mission and thus for 
administrators to expand their definition of tfreir industry. Community 
colleges should tease to perceive themselves as being solely in the bus- 
iness of education. They should restate their mission to encompass all 
aspects of human development. Such restatement will justify expend!* 
(ares in \ast new fields full of growth potential and allow for creative 
shaping of the college's future. 

Market Research* A wealthy person will suffer very little harm 
for tt small investment error. However, a person on a limitetl income 
can seldom afford to make a financial mistake. Cotmnunit) colleges are 
more typical of ptoplc on limited incomes. In selecting areas for new 
investments, the strategic manager must minimize the risk of being 
wrong. One way of reducing risk is to rely extensively on market 
research, Such research, IJtten (1980, pp. 43-44) points out , "tan also 
contribute to the more effective provision of educational opportunities 
\a our uti/enrv through analysis of demographic patterns and pro- 
jections that identify markets where there is or will be a discrepancy 
between supply and demand for educational services." 

Ma( omb Community College, which has clisti ict offices in War* 
rrn« Michigan, has made a major commitment to market research. It 
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relies heav il> on public opinion surveys for market and consumer infor- 
mation, A survey undertaken by the college's Center for Community 
Studies focused on consumer attitudes and on the effect that hi 1 
unemployment was having un the desire to obtain more education and 
job skills. The survey found that 13 percent of the district's adults were 
taking some type of job training or schooling. One t'lird were attending 
the community college, one fourth were attending a four-year college 
or university, and the remainder were training at work, at a pro- 
prietary school, or with some other type of organization. Center 
researchers Jacobs and Pritchard (1982) found the indicators of market 
penetration to be most reliable and noted that the college was propor- 
tionately less accommodating to those between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-four, with a larger part of thjs group going to the four-year 
college. In corflasi, the college dominated both thc.cightecn to twenty- 
four-ycar-old and the forty-five to sixty-four-year-old age groups, with 
a 50 percent market share of each. The -perceived need for training or 
education among people over age sixty-five* "was minimal. Moreover, 
the college was not viewed as serving the needs of management, namely 
ol business owners, managers, supervisors, and public officials, who 
said that they received most of their training through their employer. 
Penetration for continuing professional education was low. Finally, the 
college was meeting the training needs of worries bcttci than it was 
meeting those of men. Obviously, such information as this can be 
extremely useful in assessing programs and planning new ventures." 
Vv hile there is never a guarantee of success, risk of loss can be lessened 
by obtaining better market information. 

Conclusion 

Strategic management involves decisions and 'actions that 
atte mpt to shape the future of the college. Since a community college 
can only be what it is funded to bc> equal efforts must be placed on 
bringing strategic techniques itjto the financial management process as 
well. Understanding organizational growth and maturity will help. 
Vu wing the college in the same manner as a private enterprise will also 
help. Orientation to both markets and products is essential, so that the 
tollegc will be able to achieve the optimal competitive position. 

Funds to support new ventures will come primarily from reallo* 
cation of existing resounes, and methods of evaluating institutional 
benefit will need to be employed. Pricing and diversified revenue 
sotuces tan also be used to gainei additional resources. Allocation 
s>b(eriis for new and expanded activities are equally important. Stra- 
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tcgic managers should exercise care that the mission statement is cur- 
rent and sufficiently broad t and they should invest in market research 
in order to minimize risk of loss. In short, the strategic financial 
manager is a critical partner in the quest for institutional growth and 
vitality. 
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The challenge to community colleges is to translate the vision 
of strategic plans into the reality of programs and services 
for students* 



The Critical Link: 
From Plans to Programs 

George A. Baker III 
Kay McCollough Moore 



In one of his numerous incisive observations, Walt Kelly's cartoon, 
character, Pogo, once exclaimed: a Wc are confronted with insurmount- 
able opportunities!" That statement captures what may be the central, 
paradoxical predicament of community colleges today, There is no 
dearth of legitimate needs, worthy goals, or potentially favorable cir- 
cumstances. Rather, what they lack is the ability to embrace the oppor- 
tunities, to establish priorities, and to implement the necessary change. 
In the final analysis, it is through programs and services provided to 
students that community colleges reflect their commitments and their 
progress in attaining their goals. Thus, it Js through the process of pro- 
gram and service development that the institution identifies opportuni- 
ties, evaluates their relevance to the institutional mission, distinguishes 
between what is desirable and what is feasible, and then endeavors to 
"surmount" its chosen opportunities, removing the barriers between 
what is and what should be. v 

A Context for Program and Service Development 

As any reasonably alert cducuor knows, critical and funda- 
mental shifts are occurring in the Amuiuin society and economy, and 
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colleges arc being pressed to tope with their ramifications, Acceleration 
of technology, shifts in values, economic uncertainties, blurring of sex 
roles, tightening of resources, changes in demographics — all these fac- 
tors arc altering the fabric of Amcrkan life. The inexorable change in 
society creates, an imperative need for change in education. That 
imperative ma> be strongest fur community colleges, precisely because 
they arc— and should be— both in and of their communities. That being 
the case, they have a dual responsibility, lo shapc i their environment 
and to be shaped by it. 

In times like these, when prcssi nged-icational needs are matched 
in intensity by mounting calls fur educational accountability, it is vitally 
important for institutional change to be purposeful rather than arbi- 
trary or merely expedient. As Martorariaand Kuhns(l975, p. 8) assert, 
"Change for the sake of change — that is, without regard to whether the 
proposed change will accomplish institutional goals more ^effectively 
than current practice — already tends to be the norm. It is unlikely to 
benefit either institutional survival or student learning and is especially 
dangerous when the process of change takes the form of reaction to one 
crisis after another.*' Colleges can no longer afford the luxury of organi- 
zational drift of decisions made according to exigency or expedience, 
Long-iange strategic planning based on sound information can help 
the communit) college to take the initiative in creating its own future. 

The Critical Link v _ — ~ — 

Focusing on "the futurity of present decisions" (Druckcr, 1970,' 
p. 131), strategic planning encompasses a continuum of activities; 
determination of long-range institutional goals, adoption of courses of 
aition foi achieving those goals, and allocation of resources necessary 
for goal attainment (Cope, 1978), Most essentially, as Kieft and others 
(1978, p. xi) have emphasized, a planning is a means for implementing 
values/ It is a process for translating institutional mission and goals 
into operational programs and services that are supported by available 
resources in accord with established priotitics. Fundamentally, then, 
community Lollege programs and services must be irrevocably linked to 
strategic planning an the one hand and to the allocation of resources- 
people, space, time, and dollars — on the other. Whatever the mission 
and goals of the college, those aims must finally be reflected in the pro- 
grams and .services that it provides. 

The process of program and service development is thus both 
integral to and an extension of (lie process of strategic planning. It 
Liuonipasses not only the initiation of programs and services but also 
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their maintenance, improvement, and expansion — and, alternativclyj 
their curtailment or elimination. It is t in snm t a set of interrelated 
activiiies though which the institution assesses its changing relation- 
ships with its external environment and internal constituencies and 
then formulates an appropriate pattern of response. 

Sijc principal elements arc the strategic cornerstones for program 
and service development' institutional mission and goals, btudent needs 
and characteristics, community priorities, the values and involvement 
of internal college constituencies, technology and its impact on educa- 
tional curriculum and methodology, and financial cor .raints and 
political realities. 

Institutional Mission and Goals 

The establishment of a clear scn^e of institutional mission is an 
essential first step toward the dc elopmcnt of pn jrams and services 
and the effective use of resources. Parnell (1981) warns against the haz- 
ards of missionlessncss by describing a sign ol served on a closed office 
dotjr: Gone out of business. DidnU know what our business was. The commu- 
nity college movement is apparently in the midst uf an identity crisis. 
Across the nation, leaders decry the perceived lack of a clear and uni- 
fied sense of purpose, and discussions about mission are ubiquitous in 
the literature, the conferences, and the classroom. Richardson (193l) 
places high priority on the need foi mission clarification. Cosand 
(1979, p. 2) agrees, asserting that ''the essential element for comn^ unity 
colleges to face up to. is the mission of the institutions." Cohen (1980 f 
p 33) suggests thai there is some difficulty in identifying c mrnunity 
colleges accurately: "What are they of themselves? Institutions of learn- 
ing Agents uf social mobility? Participants in the welfare system? 
Contributors to community development?... What is their niche? 
What do they offer that is not provided by other schools? How do their 
operations differ?" 

Although a number uf interesting questions are involved, it olten 
seems that one critical issue underlying many discussions of n.^ssion is 
that op**n floor Apparently questioning the traditional community col- 
lege conn ntmrrtl to open admissions, Richardson (1981) asks whether 
it is belter i*> ^tvc everyone at some minimum level or to serve spje* 
fied constituents at some specified level ol excellence? Cosand (1^79, 
p 3) argues that "the fundamental question the colleges must answci 
is t Who arc die students the college i P s con mined to serve?" Consider- 
ing ilk* historical tontribuf ns of the community college movement. 
Cross (107*), p 4) offers this insight: "The commit nil} colleges have 
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opened a new frontier in higher education on many fronts, among 
iheni open admissions, community involvement, equal opportunity, 
LumprehcnsLve curriculum, and emphasis on teaching. . . The commu- 
nity college leadership is in a moderate state of disarray today because 
the new pioneers are not completely sure that the frontier is worth con- 
quering. Thus, before we go n_aeh further, we better have some clear 
idea of what the new fiuntier is and whether it is worth pushing on 
against mounting difficulties." 

The issues raised pose questions that arc critical for planning and 
pi ogram development. While the discussions are conducted in a national 
loium, it is quite likely that the answers will — and c\en should — be for- 
mulated at the local !e\el. A community college must by definition 
reflect and promote the interests and needs of its own community. 
Thus, because communities differ, the missions of local colleges may 
well also differ, r 

It is critically important for each college to review and affirm or 
revise its mission statement as an caily and critical step in the strategic 
planning process (Kieft and others, 1978, Cope, 1978), The mission 
statement should pnnide a loundation, a sense of direction, a clearly 
identified purpose* To plan is not sufficient. The college must first 
know why it exists. , * 

Using its mission statement as a frame of reference, the college 
r.iust then establish it* goab>. When dearly stated goals are tied both to 
institutional purpu. tnd to the needs of students and community, they 
provide invaluable uitcna for the evaluation of proposals lor program 
and ser\i<e development and for the allocation of resources to their 
support. In the absence of goals, the process of program and service 
development beumies increasingly vulnerable to tl.e iritcrion of expo 
dieiite and to the vagaries of institutional polities. 

Student Needs and Characteristics 

A seiond cornerstone lor program and senile development is 
the institutions understanding ol the needs and ^utrat (eristics of its 
cuuent and prospective students. White each individual Lollcgc will 
hav us own unique mix ol students, ihcie are several widely prevalent 
tmids ttiai have significant implications for planning. 

Student Demographics, The national demographic trends that 
liau thr greatest el'frc l on turmuunit) colleges < enter on diversification 
ot tin population and shifts in the relative representation of agr groups. 
A ioiu inning ami highly sj^nifk'aiit trend in - the Anient an population 
is the agimj ol tlu baby boom < ohorts, that is, those between the ages of 
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nineteen and thirty-three in 1980 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1981). Besides having a major effect on school enrollments, this age 
shift is creating an older work force and a steadily increasing propor- 
tion of elderly persons in the total population. 

Significant shifts in population characteristics and therefore in 
student markets have perhaps irrevocably altered the character and 
mission of the community college. The average age oi the community 
college student* now twenty-eight years, may continue to rise above 
age thirty. Students older than traditional college age already comprise 
40 percent of the community college enrollment (Scully, 1981). 

As the numbers of adult students increase, the proportion of 
part-time enrollments also tends to increase. According to Gilbert 
(1980), part-time students account for 61 percent ol community college 
enrollments, and the proportion is increasing. Also on the rise is the 
number of adult female students. The total number of women thirty- 
five and older enrolled in college has more than doubled since 1972, 
and the number of part-tim? women students has doubled each year for 
the past several years (Projec t on the Status and Education of Women, 



These very striking trends have led numerous observers to sug- 
gest that the primary function of community colleges is to educate adult 
part-tim* 1 students (Gleaxcr, 1980, Zwerling, i960)- If this judgment is 
accurate — and the statistics seem to indicate that it is— it has tremen- 
dous implications for the development of academic programs, instruc- 
tional methodologies, and student support services. The new adult 
learners have been ( harac terized as careei -oriented, pragmatic, realis- 
tic, concerned with economic success, weak in basic skills, and sophisti- 
cated in terms of practical life experience (Cross, 1981; Eaton, 1981). 
Knocll (1976) sees the emergence of students with idiosy. cratic objec- 
tives who arc not interested in one- and two-year programs. Rather, 
these students will stop in and out of school as they achieve their short- 
term objectives — or as they discover that their objee lives are not being 
addressed. As Roucihc ( 1980, p. 5) contends, "We must . , . remember 
that students will not tare about learning opportunities unless they sec 
a relevant and useful link between what they need or wa it to know and 
what they arc living asked to learn." 

A proa t me appro;n h to the future will require community col- 
leges rigorously to assess theii responsiveness to the needs of adult part- 
time learners Beside a relevant and useful cuniuilum, diese learners 
will need ( nurseling* (Inane ial aicL chilckare, and other services that loo 
often are available only in the daytime or only to full *mc students. 
Those are limitations that most umnnuriay colleges can no longer a (lord, 
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Student Diversity. Community college students have always 
varied greatly in sucioeconumk background, abilities, academic pre- 
paredness, age, race, interest, goals, and motivation. Even a cursory 
glaiuc at projections fur future enrollments indicates thai the colleger 
will continue to scr\e as the point of entry into higher education foi 
diverse types of people, women, middle-aged adults, minorities, immi- 
grants, out-of-school youth, and senior citizens. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising that student disersity has emerged as an important issue. In 
fat t, Cross (1980) contends that it is the major issue to be confronted. 
Cross (197*), p. 9) writes. "As we advance toward the learning society, 
the frontier thjt must be t onquered is the disersity of the learning forte. 
Unlonunately , the traditional practices of education arc totally inade- 
quate as tools for this new frontier." 

In addition to their demographic variety, community college 
.students reflect an incredible range of basic skill levels. For example, it 
is quite possible according tu Cross (1979, p. 8) to see a twelve-grade 
spread (for example, from fourth- to sixteenth-grade le\el) in mastery 
uf basit skilb "That is not a lange that any classroom teacher knows 
huv> to deal with, and the situation is going to get much worse as adults 
from all walks of life enter the learning force-" Unfortunately (but not 
surprisingly many uf the students with inferior basic skills also exhibit 
a man hing Uefi< ienty in self-image anil confidence in their ability to 
Miueed (Roueihe. 1980) Clearly, the < hallengc posed by student 
di\etsit\ is tritkal. The ummiunii) college response to that challenge 
must Ik reflet Ud not only in the strut Hire and t ontent ol programs and 
stmies but also m the professional behas iors and educational meth- 
odologies used to impiemeiit them. 

Community Priorities 

As inducted earliei. the < oininuitity <ollege exists in a nnk|ue 
and ie< ipiouil a latiunship w ith its lot at emiiomneriL In the definition 
o| its mission ami giMls, eat h indis klual institution must delumine the 
dtgiee of its commitment to the priorities of its tommunit)* If that 
umnujuiient h ^ nous and substantial, tateful assessment of the < om- 
muiiJty\ ulmatioiud needs w ill be atornersioneol progiam and serv ice 
tl{ ulopim ot Httaust i unnounities diflei widily , iomtminit\ lollegcs 
mas seise .is udtuiaUt nU rs, oi thes m,ty emphasize job ttaining, high 
tei htiolog} edui at Jon, m adult literac y progianis. luiihumore, com- 
munity needs are likels to < liangc m ei time, thereby < rc ^dng an iiti- 
puaust tor the u'lnnuimty -onenied institution to exeiuse sision as 
well as <l iciiaiJi measure ol flexibility. When the local faitoiy tloses 
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c An, when the community receiv es a sudden influx of immigrants, or 
when computer literal) becomes a bask survival skill, the alert com- 
munity college will often anticipate educational needb and develop or 
modify programs and services to address them, A number of methods 
have been successfully used to assess community needs and priorities, 
including formal surveys, public forums, and advisory committees. 
These and other available mechanisms are vital in making leal the 
term community college 

Involvement of Internal Constituencies 

The development of effective programs and services requires 
participation by affected college groups— faculty, administrators, and 
students While cooperation among the different levels of the organiza- 
tion is essential, the development process generally has its focus at thc^ 
department level. That focus is based on two premises; first, that people 
who arc directly responsible for activities are often best prepared to offer 
proposals for the future, second, that all plans, however excellent, rely 
for their success on the persons who must implement them. 

With their highly professionalized faculty and their emphasis on 
academic freedom, institutions of higher education rely heavily on the 
tontent expertise of faculty members in the development of academic 
programs Proposals are eventually presented to administrators who 
^sponsible for assuring that plans arc consistent with overall institu- 
tional goajs and with goal-related priorities for resource allocation. It is 
important to remember that program and service development is a 
value-laden endeavor. One virtue of the participatory process is that it 
affords an opportunity for the explicit articulation of educaiional and 
social valuer Tor example, a new developmental studies program inten- 
tionally or utiiitentionailv will reflect the values held by its designers 1 
with respect to educational access, individual, students, the student- 
tea* her relationship, the utility of learning, the efficacy ofcertain teach- 
ing and learning methodologies, and the importance of students 1 self- 
esteem The role of value judgment becomes even more striking when 
a collection of proposals lot program and service development must be 
prioritized as part of the budgeting process. Are the needs of students 
better served by an art history program or by services to displaced 
home makers? Is greater benefit provided to the community through an 
elec tronks program to support new industry or an English as a second 
language program created for immigrants in the housing projects? 
Tenable answers to such cliHlcti)' Tic\stions arc' best achieved through 
genuine dialogue among the rrn oers of the college community. 
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Impacts of Technology 

During (he < timing years,, tv< hnnhigi< al advance* will have far- 
reaching impact un every aspect of American life. The educational sys j 
tern, including administration, instructional programs, student ser- 
vices, and methodologies fur teaching and learning, will be profoundly 
affected. According to Warmbrod and others ^ 1981), tfie need jor 
human resource development an<l training will increase in the areas of 
technology transfer, robotics, computer literacy, and the general ability 
to cope v.ith technology al change. Community colleges ill be called 
on tu serve large numbers of displaced workers who need to learn new 
teehnieal skills or upgrade existing-skiHs: 

However, the impact of technology on instruction will not be 
limited tu the obvious applications in technical education programs. 
Rather, advances in basic research as well as ever more sophisticated 
hardware and software will bring technology tu the sciences and even 
tu the arts witu a steadily increasing pervasiveness. Throughout the 
institution, impacts will be evident in the content of programs, as the 
disciplines of high lechnolugy (biomedical engineering, for example) 
are created frum the melding ur intersection uf previuusly discrete fields 
of study * But, in addition to the changes in content, instructional tools 
and delivery systems will be altered by advances in telecommunica- 
tions, tomptUer-assisted instruction, and computer-managed instruc- 
tion. New and improved systems will provide individualized, stlf-paced 
instruction at times and places convenient to students. Televised in- 
Mrui tion and uthei home-based elet troni< systems will become increas- 
ingly popular. 

Although the tiansition of community colleges* into the posl- 
industrial high technology era holds out great opportunity and prorc- 
it will bring serious challenges as well, Madigan and Ncikirk 
(1982, p 24A) assert that, as biaiii power repines inus< le power in the 
American economy, the successful workers w ill be those who have M a 
solid basic <:du< ation, with an emphasis on science and mathematics." 
Howevei, thviw authuis pred*< ; that employers in the growing high 
technology industries "could Unci themselves fating a serious labor 
shortage because of the lack uf emphasis on science and mathematics in 
public education/ In that prophecy lies a significant challenge for 
developers of community college programs. 

A further challenge is posed by the high costs for staffing and 
(^tupping the high -demand <*u u pa dona! an<l teihnual programs. As 
Gosand (lf>79) .toted, the provision of state-of-the-ait training can be 
rMremely e,\ pensive- , due to th< j rapid rate at which both personnel and 
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facilities become obsolete. Obviously, sound planning, including needs 
assessment, labor market analysis, and collaboration with industry, 
will be critically important, 

Tofl1cr(1980) has written about a new technological civilization 
that is emerging in Ametican life despite widespread efforts to suppress 
it, Cciumunit) colleges can ill afford to ignore the implications of tech- 
nology, for college programs and so vices. To do so would cause them to 
become irrelevant to their communities and eventually to default to 
increasing competition from the educational programs developed by 
business and industry. 

Financial Constraints and Political Realities 

Last in the tisi of strategic elements for program and service 
development arc the financial constraints and political realities. While 
these two elements might seem te be distinct, they arc often almost 
incjctiicabl) intertwined, especially in publicly supported institutions. 
As Cosand (1979, p. 16) slates, "the bottom line in any discussion of the 
future of community colleges is finance," and the colleges depend for 
their financial support on the state and local political systems. 

Like all other public institutions, community colleges have been 
hurt b> inflation, rising personnel costs, and voter resistance to taxa- 
tion. The remarkable growth of the colleges during the 1960s and 1970s 
has not been matched by dollars from local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. Summarising the forecasts ofa number of community college 
leaders, Brenernan and Nelson (1981) predict that college planners will 
have to contend with continuing inflation, spiraling energy costs, 
declining productivity, and limited growth in state and local support 
for higher education. These factors, together with the specter of possible 
declines in enrollment, arc causing a drastic tightening of resources for 
some community < alleges, According to Brencman and Nelson (1980, 
p, 30), one major result will be an increasing tension between mission 
and finance, as institutional leaders "will he forced to choose which 
ac Ijv itics are central u> the college and which are of lesser importance," 

Funding agent ies <an be expe< ted to ask tough questions about 
ihe mission, quality, and cost-effectiveness of cominunit) college edu- 
cation. Community service activities and developmental or remedial 
piograms wilt be |>arti< ularly subject to scrutiny. To the extent that 
the > wi,sh to maintain both local autonomy and a comprehensive iur- 
ri< uluni, community college leaders and program developers will strive 
to piuvide a thoughtful and convincing lationale for the programs and 
services proposed and offeree!. 
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Conclusion 

At the outset of this chapter, program and service development 
was defined as a process through which the community college assesses 
its changing relationships with its external environment and internal 
constituencies, then formulates an appropriate pattern of response. 
Subsequent discussion elaborated on six major strategic elements of 
that process. 

First, program and service development has its roots in a clear 
statement and affirmation of the institution's mission and goals. Those 
guiding principles should reflect the achievement of consensus among 
t ! ;c college's constituencies about the rcasbn for the institution's exis- 
tence and the outcomes that it seeks to attain. Second, by examining 
national trends and conducting its own local inquiries, the college must 
stay.constantly attuned 10 the needs and characteristics of its current 
\ ahd prospective students. Concurrently with that effort', the college 
addresses the third strategic element, systematic assessment of com- 
munity needs and priorities. The educational implications of those pri- 
orities will significantly affect the program plans of the community- 
oriented institution. 

Throughout the process of program and service development, 
the college niusE take into account a fourth strategic element, the* involve- 
ment of affected internal groups in development efforts. Only through 
the open discussion of educational values and priorities can the college 
hope to arrive at program decisions that ensure quality as well as coop- 
eration in their implementation. Fifth, boih the conteni and the deliv- 
ery of educational programs will be profoundly affected by the rapid 
pa<e of Ect biological development. Finally, proposals for community 
college programs and services are increasingly subject to the financial 
and political (onstiaints imposed by an era of reduced resources and 
increased demands for fiscal and cdu<;uional accountability. 

Gi\ en those constiaints. the challenges posed to the cuntcmpo- 
rary < omrmmity < ollit*e by the divei-aty of students, the changing demo- 
graphic s. the transition to a high te< bnology society, and the continuing 
needs ol ccjiiitnnnity < ullcge students (01 basic skills and developmental 
.ediuuuon <an be seen as oppoi tunTa s 10 be surmounted, Among ed t- 
( ators and otlu rs, (he term oppvrtun is often applied to the blind pur- 
suit ol <omp<ntive advantage, with little regard foi the fundamental 
philosophy and purpose of tin t durational institution. However, the 
same word also means the ait, policy, or practice of taking advantage of 
oppoi (unities or ( in inrisUm cs. In (hat sense, program and service 
development is a form of opportunism* II. as Cope ( 1978, p> 9} asserts, 
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strategic planning is '"opportunity analysis" then program and service 
development is the means f >r applying the results of I hat analysis to the 
ongoing operations of the institution. It is the process through which 
colleges can seize opportunities, mold them to the institution's mission, 
and forge the critical link between goals and anion, dreams and reality. 
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If the top leaders of a college are catalytic figures in ensuring - 
the quality of the strategic vision^ indeed^ in ensuring that 
the vision even exists, how can we equip our leaders to design 
healthy, viable visions? 



The Role of the 

Chief Executive Officer in 

Strategic Staff Development 

Nancy Arms 
* . Terry O'Banion! 



[f having the ability to take the long view as educators and then to 
make sound strategic decisions h the basis of strategic management, 
MalT development within our colleges needs to provide a framework 
ensuring that the long * iew will be taken in such a way as to promote 
the long-range health of our institution. From this strategic perspec- 
tive, it may be useful to Begin b) turning the world of stafTclevelopment 
upside clown. Strategic sta*T development and all that the concept 
implies must be founded on a decision that the program s first priority 
is tc equip top l^Jcrs to perform more effectively. 

Appropriate to the task and scope of the community college 
mission, staff development programs have t)pical!y been envisioned as 
embracing all personnel in the college. Nevertheless, most such pro- 
giatns have considered the primary recipients to be faculty. The chief 
executive officer has been considered the catalytic force in making fac- 
ulty clrvcloptuem progtamsAVork by providing authority and resources 

( mio mtt f 'Kf r»r 1 * F<io<ivi' jiiWi li.ni, |>c> ^'l*^ '"^l 
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to underwrite the effort. However, tup leaden> are not often depicted as 
primary recipients of the staff developmeju program. 

The first beneficiary of a strategically sound staff de\elopnieru 
program must be the top executives within the institution. Managers 
and faculty will be clearly tied to the program as it evolves, but not 
before the president and his or her own needs as a decision maker have 
been considered. From this perspective, we want to suggest the follow- 
ing scenario for staff development if strategic management is to succeed, 

A strategic vision is a clear image of what one wants to achieve 
in a complex interdependent organization, which then organizes and 
instructs ever) staff member to achieve that goal, If the top leaders of a 
college are the cataly tic figures in ensuring the quality of the strategic 
\ ision, indeed in ensuring that the vision exists, how best can we equip 
our leaders to design healthy, \iable visions? Misguided vision is not 
un'ommon either in the community college mo\cment or in higher 
education. 

Educatots have several obvious handicaps as they visualize the 
future First, educational institutions tend to be tradition-bound, and 
you tan never plan the future by the past. But, educators. continue to 
try, e\en in community colleges. Second, colleges ha\e tended to dc- 
\ elop stronger \ jrtical than horizontal alliances. Thus, educators who 
should have hundreds of Resources within the disciplines and programs 
of their institution are often the last to obtain strategic information. 
Finally, and perhaps most salient, the prcs^re-on many chief execu- 
tive officers i.i our colleges is to deinonsti.ite snort-term results. This 
fiequenily distorts stiategic visioning, Boards, unions, and political 
struc tures frequently arbitrate against taking the long \ iew. This par- 
tic ular pressure is perhaps gteatei among community colleges than it is 
in i lie other arenas of higher education. 

However, if we assume that it is possible toxical forcefully and 
successfully with such handicaps, as we must if we are to become stra- 
tegic ally healthy , what kind of pac kage will equip today s community 
college thief executive officer to plan coherently for a future in higher 
education? The be st way to answer that question is by answering two 
questions What do we need to know? and What skills do we need to 
possess? 

What the Chief Exeeuiive Needs f*# Know 

Today's power to be an effec live leader is based "in good pan on 
the quality ol information transactions that the leader has at his or her 
.disposal. Naisbitt (1082), Yankelovu h ( 1981), the Brookings Institution, 
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tlie various Carnegie Commissions — these individuals and groups base 
much of their credibility and ilic credibility of (heir recommendations 
on the quality of the information at their disposal They devote much 
professional energy and resources to gathering the most up-to-date 
Information. Only then do they set their considerable collective talents 
to the task of interpreting. 

What categories of information do community college chief 
executives need in order to lead open-door institutions? Five categories 
of information seem especially important to community colleges. 

The Growing Importance of Science and Technology. Lasers, 
fibcroptics, and experiments in space; computers, energy manage* 
mem, and genetic engineering — the horizons in science and technology 
seem virtually limitless. Obviously, many of the scientists and engi- 
neers will be trained and lat J r housed in major research universities, 
but community colleges must assume dynamic leadership in several 
ways. First, although the engineers may be trained at universities, 
most of the technicians will be trained at community colleges. There 
will be three technicians for every engineer, scores of technicians for; 
every scientist, ? 

Second,. unVss we want the disparity among segments of our 
society to increase, community colleges must assume great responsibil- 
ity, in N&iking their students literate in areas of science and technology 
that affect rhem. Perhaps public education can tackle computer literacy 
for today's thirteen-year-old or ten-year-old. But, who will work with 
the forty-year-old, the displaced homemaker, the.workci recently laid 
ofp Who will help these adults gain rudimentary knowledge if not the 
community college? ^ 

Finally) many advanus in science and technology will affect ncji 
only wha* we teach but how we teach it. The revolution in telecom- 
munications w^ill open c lassrooin.doors in l>ra\e new ways. The chief 
executive* needs a clear sense of this potential, which may change sub- 
stantially how we think about the basic issue of access in our colleges. 
Telecomintmic jitions is not the only area that will affect professional 
methodologies ■ _ * 

The Internationalization of American Life. We already export a 
third of our agjicuhura! produce, and a third of our American cotpo- 
rate pmllis conac from exports 01 overseas imestments, but the inter- 
national mobilily of capital and produc lion, the enormous international 
migration oi latair, and the dozens of issues related to the allocation 
jiul mimagenu 

community colleges, As we know, immigrants from aiotmd the world 
already look tq<omimmii\ alleges loi tiaimng; thcil nmnbcjs will 
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_jjro\\ t Business, industry and government will increasing!) 3sk us to 
export curriculum and programs, especially to developing nations, 
whose coming uf age wUj^sigrjfi^antly affect our nations security. , 
The Change in the Occupational Structure qf American Society. 
Cetron and OToole (1982, p. 15) predict that by the year 2000 there 
will be almost one million new jobs generated for computer program- 
mers. Other occupations in which demand is predicted to be high 
include industrial robot technicians, acrgy technicians, and hazard- 
ous waste management technicians While the titles sound alien, the 
technologies alrcad) exist. If, as, has, been predicted, robots will' 
displace two thirds of today's factori work force, technology^ will create 
enormous training needs that have.hu^c implications for community 
colleges. This technologic.il resolution will create massive retraining 
needs as unskilled factory laborers are required to develop new exper- 
tise.! ijiere is enormous personal pain and national waste in the reality 
that! man) individuals are employed in low -wage, dead-end, monoto- 
nou*> dork at the \er) time when skilled worker shortages are dramati- 
cal I w Escalating. Community colleges must be at the forefront of train- 
ing fry these huge occupational shifts. 

Continuing Demographic Change* In many ways, continuing 
demographic change seems .in old chestnut by now. Still, we must con-, 
sider the continuing growth of minorit) populations, the continuing 
movement from north to south and from east to west, the continuing 
ramifications of the aging of the baby boom generation, plus f,, *mp- 
graphic ticnds only beginning to be analyzed intelligently. One such 
trend is the shift frjuni high-population urban areas to small towns which 
brings the sophisticated needs and Icisore desires of those migrating 
populations to prc%iously ruial and agrarian tradition*. From their 
beginnings* cummunit) colleges have been the first among postsecond- 
iiry institutions to reflet I demographic change, 1 nis pattern in all likeli- 
hood will continue. 

E*nwgiug~Necds+oJ Human Beings. Coimnumtv college leaders 

need to uncteistand the people whom they are going to lead as well as 
die external events that are occurring* Unloitunateiy, theie will be a 
Utidem > tu look past these needs, but that is a mistake. A first step is to 
ha\c .jucss to intimation about bum. in nee<l as it bubbles up. Sources 
abound and must be sampled, Naisbitt (1902), Yankclovkh (1981), 
Tofllei (198' t nut Ferguson (1980) have built their substantial best- 
seller reputations not only on the hardware ol the future but on the 
shades and texture of human response to change. For example, 
Yank* lovkh (1981 J desuibes risk takers who will form personally sup- 
porti\t communities. 1 <v>m another perspective^ Naisbitt (1902) 
describes a phenomenon called high touth as a necessary torollary to 




high technology. For every technological innovation, he attempts to 
document an equally influential human innovation. 

Closer lo home, Cross (1981) recently summarized a driving 
need among community college professionals. Across all strata, these 
professionals are searching for community, for truly colleguil sharing 
processes in their work environment. If chief executives are to know 
how to meet such needs as they build strategic ally , they must pay some 
attention to behavioral scientists and their popular interpreters* who 
are making great strides in helping us to understand the human matu- 
ration process. To lead human beings, we must first understand them. 

What Leadership Skills Are Important 

What skills will enable a chief executive officer to assimilate 
information and plan coherently for the future? Any plan for strategic 
v IT development certainly needs to answer this question and find ways 
for busy leaders both to develop and to refine the needed skills. 

Lesly ( ] 980) speaks eloquently of the masterful managers of 
past decades — professional managers whose greatest strength was a 
disciplined mind. These managers focused on facts and realities and 
abhorred any occurrence that interfered with mcasurability , predicta- 
bility, or accountability, Lesly agrees with Toffler that the masterful 
managers ire now doomed* because the leader who is needed in the 
new, uncertain human climate of our professional world* h one who 
can function in ambiguity, constant change, even tuniioiL Our cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic authority figures are no longer adequate, <md a 
new breed must emerge. Naisbitt (1982) speaks of adult work patterns 
that are decentralized, participatory , alive with networks and multiple 
options He describes a changing society that will demand of its leader- 
ship openness, the ability to share responsibility, and personal qualities 
that invite the building of community wilhin a *ork setting. His vision 
enables readers to see a spreading of authority, with the typical pattern 
becoming one of literally hundreds of horizontal work structures that 
give credibility to a greater numbei of indiv iduals and that stress the 
need to listen well. 

Maccoby (1981) describes the characteristics most significant in 
the emerging cadre of successful leaders to be caring, respectful, and 
responsible attitude, flexibility about people and organizational slri'c- 
tme; and the participative approach to management, the willingness to 
share power. Such leaders are self- aware, const bus of their weaknesses 
as well as then strengths, concerned with self- development foi them- 
selves as well as others. 

How does one adapt <) the changing workplace and process the 
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incredible amounts of information? What cluster of leadership skills is 
needed to refine the information and make bettor use of people as 
human resources? We have identified four specific skills that leaders 
already p assess but that will need to be further developed and refined 
during the coming decade. 

Listening. If leaders are to be responsive, they must listen well. 
If Naisbitt (1982) and Yankclovich (1981) arc correct and most signifi- 
cant trends within American society are generated from grass roots 
constituencies, then how well we listen may well determine our sur- 
vival as viable institutions. Certainly, students, faculty, and commu- 
nity are all speaking more and insisting that their points of view be con- 
sidered. Although the average adult spends 45 percent of his or her 
ti >ic during a norma! day in listening situations, a chief cxt ,aive 
officer may find that he or she is more often the speaker than the aver- 
age person, more called on to iterate than to reiterate, more called on to 
initiate than to respond. Some of these patterns need to change. Leaders 
need to listen more. Furthermore, listening to the silent partners within 
our sphere of influence is just as cogent to a leader as listening to the 
vocal partners. The president of todays college needs to be able to 
interpret the unspoken and trace the implications, * 

Conceptualizing. The strategic thinker must be both comfort- 
able with ideas and able to arrange or rearrange frameworks for his or 
her ideas, These ideas arc a leaders response to information received. 
The strategic v ision that undcrgirdsall long-range planning is the result 
of strong conceptualizing. Research on the hemispheres of the brain 
has suggested that our educational systems have tended to value left- 
hemisphere functions and thus to reward the ability to seek out details, 
to be analytical, Logically, then r leaders who become Lesly's (1980) 
masterful managers are those who pay great attention to tying up loose 
ends In contrast, encouraging the right hemisphere, which is holistic 
and pattern-perceiving, becomes more vital if task of the leader ii to 
anticipate the future, 

Collaborating. The skill of working together, talking to one 
another, sharing ideas, information and resources is more and more to 
be valued. Collaboration tends to be cross-disciplinary , It often forms a 
basis for building personal communities. It signals, through the hard 
and exhilarating effort of engaging in work with one or more others, 
that the collaborator is open and willing to grow, Thus r developing per- 
sonal contacts into collaborations is a skill that leaders should refine. 
Browning and Johnson (1980), have documented that piofessionals 
who share work in collaborative ways have greater resources available 
to thcin. Their contacts encourage them to be active rather than reac- 
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tive; to anticipate danger or coming change because they arc an integral 
part of the grapevine; to better understand hidden agendas, and finally, 
and perhaps most importantly, to feel a sense of belonging as a result of 
the nature of their collaborative contacts. Leaders who collaborate learn 
to give; they learn to be unselfish and to control the megalomania that, 
positional power can encourage, 

Self-Understanding. Today's leader must know his or her per- 
sonal strengths and weaknesses. To plari well for the future, the hard 
truth is that one must be more open — in a way, more vulnerable. The 
leader must function much of the time without the secure hierarchical 
structures that have undergirded so much woik of the past. Further, 
this leader must know where he or she is likely to err and compensate. 
To be in touch with one's best and worst tendencies is a powerful tool. 
Since moving strategically is not always popular, self-understanding 
needs to undergird the leader during difficult times. 

Implementation: A Strategy for Gathering Information 

After considering both the strategic information and the strategic 
skills that a leader needs, our scenario must still ask howi How can the 
information best be gleaned, and how can the skills best be refined for a 
chief executive officer? 

It may be more difficult for presidents of colleges to find profes- 
sional development than it is for faculty rank and file or mid-level man- 
agers in the same institution. Repeatedly, not just in education but in 
many sectors of the business community, we have encountered execu- 
tives who were unwilling to reveal their ignorance or to confess their 
need to develop a certain skill. For example, one out< omc of the rapid 
growth of computer technology is that a whole generation of executives 
has little specific knowledge of the computer But> we are told — and it 
may well be true — if leaders arc not willing to assume the role of begin- 
ner in this particular arena, they will become cumbersome to the orga- 
nizations that they seek to lead. 

However, it is possible to delineate strategics for professional 
development for a chief executive officer that are low in threat. Here 
are seVcral implementation strategies that we value for gathering infor- 
mation- First, it is important to have forums where substantive conver- 
sation can occur tn an atmosphere of collegiality. Organizations like 
the League for Innovation in the Community College and the Presi- 
dents* Academy sponsoad by the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, as well as a number of professional associations, 
often provide such forums. 
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A primary consideration of the League for Innovation in the 
Community College has been the professional development ofchanccl- 
lors and presidents in the consortium. Two gionud rules set the stage 
for rich professional exchange. First, early on in the leagues history, it 
was decided that the chief executives forming the board of directors 
could not send a designate to meet in their place. If a president or chan- 
cellor could not come, then his college or district would not be repre- 
sented. Over the yean, attendance has been high at these meetings;, 
Obwously, with such a rule, the quality of the peer exchange will not 
erode. A second ground rule established that membership in the league 
would be kept small enough that its board of directors could sit com- 
fortably around a common table and exchange ideas in a meaningful 
way. Thus, the quality of the sharing has not been unduly encumbered 
by the group's size. The model is a good one. Mlic opportunities for 
exchange of information are enormous* 

Effect he use of the computer is another way to gather and con- 
trol information. The computer will make it increasingly possible for 
an executive to access huge quantities of information in a selective way? 
In essence, a leader will be able to devise a system compatible with his 
or her needs and use computer capability to sift through and call up 
u,seful information. It is estimated that every year more than 1,200,000 
articles appear in 60,000 books and 100,000 research reports. Until 
recently, scientific and technical reports have doubled every twenty 
years* But, during the last decade even that figure has escalated tre- 
mendously. Thus, it will become increasingly important to use technol- 
ogy to help us retrieve information. 

Another strategy to accomplish the necessary information tasks 
ks for stafT supporting the chief executive officer to be capable of captur- 
ing, synthesizing, and making accessible useful information on which 
to ba*,e leadership decisions. Here, we would like to suggest the possi- 
bility of assigning fomc of ihcbc in fori nation- gathering responsibilities 
to a staff development professional within the institution. Basically, 
this person becomes a rcsouce consultant fur strategic management. 
He or she would provide information, offer ways to ftxiLs, thtfi find 
ways to disseminate that information, first to the president, later to 
other groups within the institution. This person would, in effect, prime 
collegr leadeiship to take the long view. We have developed fairlv able 
systems to track c urrent conditions within our colleges, but we do not 
always have thr powei to access inforrnation t e 1 en in our own colleges, 
that will in all likelihood affect us in the future. This is the kind of 
information that a staff developme <l professional could seek out „nd 
provide. 
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Implementation: A Strategy for Skill Building 

/ 

As for -developing appropriate ways fur' leaders to develop and 
refine strategic management skills, it may be helpful to envisiun imple- 
mentation from two different perspectives. First, there are at least lour 
groups with which a chief executive can and tffiould confer. These need 
only to be mentioned here because they arc yidely recognized. Perhaps 
the key is to see each of these groups as offering opportunities for real 
exchange and certainly not as groups wh^re the leader must wear-a 
mask afraid to reveal ignorance or lack of skill. 

Peer Group- The president must ^iave a group of professional 
equals with whom he or she can relate as a major source of informa- 
tion A community college president nc£ds to develop a network with 
other presidents. This can be done through organizations, it can be 
through networking at the state level, or it can happen through ongoing 
contact with presidents who are former graduate school colleagues. 
Such a peer group is probably the best and most immediate source of 
relevant information that a president has. 

Staff Support Group., The president must not be a lonely leader 
who operates in isolation. The pfasident who cares about strategic 
planning will identify and cultivate a core group of key staff members 
to assist in obtaining information and developing skills. Such .staff often 
include top administrators, whom the president has had a direct hand 
in hiring, but they probably should also include some key faculty mem- 
bers as well. Such faculty mcrrfrjcrs can be key. leaders in the institu- 
tion, or they can have special skills themselves jin the areas needed by 
the president. Presidents need 10 take advantage of the humeri 
resources in their own institution for developing the skills of listening, 
conceptualizing, and collaborating. 

Board Support GroUp. Support from the board is an absolute 
key for the president's long-range survival and creative leadership in 
the institution. The president who cares about stratcgicj>larining will 
develop a relationship with the board that encourages commitment 
and involvement among, its members with the effective and efficient 
develop me nt of the college* Board members not only provide the essen- 
tial support needed for long-range planning, they are often wise and 
experienced leaders who can lorm another peer group Iroin whom the 
president ean learn, rjoth in terms ol information gathering and skill 
building. 

Community Leaders Group. This group is akin to the profes- 
sional peer group of presidents, but it can be ihuch more diverse and 
creative. The president who wishes to be effective in long-range planning 
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will develop close bonds with key community leaders to ensure the 
hcakhy unfolding of the college's plan. In addition, the president will 
use these leaders as ^colleagues in his own continuing development. 

Where can such skill development for chief executives be, offered? 
Here are three settings where these opportunities are often provided; 
Retreats with key staff who are trusted associates can enable the presi- 
dent of a college to plan strategically at the same time that he or she is 
practicing those listening, conceptualizing, collaborating, and personal 
growth skills that we have spoken of as requisite skills for strategic lead- 
ers. Such retreats, especially jf they occur in a retreat setting, can 
encourage strategic thinking and problem solving. 

Work sessions with staff and board members have the potential 
to develop or refine these skills in leaders. In this case, the dialogue 
occurs with leaders of the larger community that the college seeks to 
serve. Since the perspectives arc likely to be different, the college leader 
will once again have to expand his or her information base and enlarge 
his or her process skills, both of which arc valuable outcomes. 

On strategic planning days the calendar is cleared, and 
meetings and telephone calls are discouraged so that thinking, reading, 
and planning for strategic outcomes ci-n occur. Unfortunately, college 
presidents arc too often consumed by the day-to-day* and the opportu- 
nity for long-range planning and strategic consideration goes begging. 
Leaders have talked about the problem for numbers of years. But, until 
the chief executive actually makes a commitment to set aside time for 
strategic planning, such planning for the future will be spasmodic or 
loncxistent. En the Dallas County Community College District, we 
made a commitment of this sort during 1982, Wc set aside two Wed- 
nesdays each mouth for administrators to cultivate visionary skills — to 
read, think, and plan strategically. On these two days, telephone calls 
attd meetings were discouraged. The response from all administrative 
levels was positive. Sometimes, the simple and obvious works well. 

Developing the Strategic Plan 

j Ideally, the experienced chief executive will develop a syste- 
matic network for gathering information. Such information is crucial 
for success. Ideally, thr chief executive of a major community college 
will pay attention to developing the skills of listenings conceptualising, 
collaborating — skills that make managing and long-range planning 
corne to full fruition. Ideally, most chief executives of community col- 
leges will give considerable attention to the development of a strategic 
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plan for their institution. If (hey understand their strategic role, they 
will sec; themselves as the key to providing leadership for-the develop- 
ment of that plan, a plan that will provide clear directions for the college 
for the next three to five years and that will detail specific activities^ 
designed to get there. 

In fact, Htiost colleges have a strategic plan, usually Qeveloped 
by internal staff but often with the assistance of outside consultants. 
These plans speak eloquently of the needs of the community, of the 
programs to be developed, of the facilities desired, and of the finances 
needed to support the development of facilities and programs. The 
plans are often shared with community leader^and staff members and 
confirmed in a major ritual at a board meeting. *Btre, in^too many 
instances, they cannot be located a year later. Plans have a way of 
becoming ends in themselves, not a frame of reference for continuing 
activity over a period of time- Plans often prove to be ineffective, fn 
part becausCLthcy fail to address two of the most important elements in 
strategic planning: First, they fail to develop a philosophy explaining 
how the planners and implemeniers will work with each other over the ; 
life of the plali. Second, they neglect to make a clear statement of staff- 
ing requirements, both the kinds of staff needed to impletnent the plan 
and the training needed to develop appropriate skills and expertise. 

A Staff Philosophy 

The college will always have a clear statement of its philosophy 
and mission indicating basic values and beliefs on which the college is 
founded and describing fundamental purposes or ^ocial roles. Such a 
philosophy focuses on the larger role of the community college in its 
community and describes the purpose that the institution plays in help- 
ing students to become desirable adults within the community. Most 
community colleges in the Un ted States have such a statement. 

While the statement of this kind of philosophy is important, 
strategic management calls also for philosophy that provide* guidance 
for how administrators, faculty, and classified staff will interact to 
achieve the purposes outlined in the statement of mission. This state- 
ment sets forth what is believed about how people can work effectively 
in an institution to achieve broad social goals. Su<_h statements are 
often understood and practiced informally, but they arc seldom articu- 
lated as a philosophy to which constituent can openly subscribe. Such 
statements of philosophy have a wa) of capturing institutional charac- 
ter, of identifying what makes one community college different from 
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anc her. Often, this staff philosophy is an extension of the chief exec u- 
ti\esown personal leadership style. Such a statement will gi\e character 
or soul to an institution, when the statement is understood and sup- 
ported, then a community college emerges as different from the run-of- 
the-mill community college, as better, even exceptional. 

At present t such a statement of staff philosophy is more common 
among successful corporations in the business world, especially when 
the corporation has clearly evolved from the personality of its chief 
executive. The Steak and Ale Corporation, for example, has clearly 
articulated a corporate philosophy that it uses to recruit staff and by 
which it expects staff to live. That philosophy was laid down with at 
least one clear understanding. Any employee not comfortable with it 
could seek employment elsewhere. In reality, the Steak and Ale philos- 
ophy is a set of basic statements that prov ide direction for all human 
behavior within the organization: 

1. Live by the highest level of integrity and ethics. 
, 2. Set and develop priorities. * 

3. Be willing to face tough problems. 

4. Set and demand standards of excellence. 

5. Do what is best for the business. 

6. Seek rewards that arc worth the risk. 

7. Provide clear direction. 

8. Keep it simple ai.d direct. 

9. Have a sense of urgency. 

10. Avoid worrying about things :>ver which you have no 
control. 

11. Be innovative by having the freedom to make mistakes. 

12. Be tQugh but fair with people. 

13, Be committed to a quality working environment. 

14, Believe in corporate citizenship. 

15, Have fun while accomplishing corporate and personal goals. 
While it is easier to mandate change in a private corporation 

than it i& in a professional bureaucrat), it is worth noting that the Steak 
and Ale statement could &chc as a standard for community colleges. 
Indeed, if presented well, it seems likely that jjiis or a similar list of 
inipcrathcs would become a powerful rallying point, providing sub- 
stance and bchd\*orai directions for the human beings who must carry 
out strategic plans in the college. One does not simpl) assess commu- 
nity needs, define programs, build facilities, and locate finances to sup- 
port the facilities and programs. Human beings must work together 
cffiticntl) and cflettivel) in an institution to achieve those goals, and 
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they need a clear statement of expectations from the chief executive 
that explains how thev arc to work together in the institution. 

*/ 

Staff Expectations 

Once the institution has a philosophy for how.it is(gomgtt)opcr- 
ate on the human level, it becomes relatively simple to outline the kinds 
of human resources that are needed to make the strategic plan tome 
alive. Using the philosophy as a starting point, the institution's leader- 
ship must define the kinds of human resources needed in two categories, 
new staff who can be recruited and continuing staff who can be devel- 
oped to achieve the characteristics that the institution needs. From the' 
perspective of the strategic scenario that we are developing in this chap- \ 
tcr, onty now does the college begin to pay attention to the traditional , 
staff development programs documented in the literature of the past 
decade. 

Assuming that the college is continuing to grow and that it can 
afford to hire a few new staff members over the next tjhrec to live years, 
careful attention must be given to employing staff members who bring 
new skills and new creative energies to the task of achieving the mission 
of the community college. If the strategic plan that has been developed 
it to be achieved, what new human resources must be added to the 
institution? We assume that, ivith only a few new positions to fill and 
with new and increasingly complex demands being placed on the insti- 
tution, careful attention must be given to the recruitment and selection 
of new staff members. If not, it is likely that the strategic plan will be 
placed in a drawer and forgotten. f 

The real focus of attention for staff development, however, will 
be on existing staff members and how they can be provided with oppor- 
tunities to gather information and develop new skills as iinplementcrs 
of strategic plans. Without detailing how that can be done here, we 
underscore the value of giving attention to that plan. The chief execu- 
tive who wishes to realize the strategic plan will not ignore the impor- 
tance of providing opportunities for faculty and staff to become the 
kind of people who can implement that pltin. 

Neither will the chief executive ignore that how he or she encour- 
ages renewal will spell defeat orsucccss. This is a key, admittedly prag- 
matic , reason why the chief execute c needs to understand the emerging 
needs of the human beings who work in the institutional world. 
Change is not easy, especially among mature adults. Feelings must be 
attended to, There is an appropriate rhythm. There arc rituals that are 
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appropriate to growth. How might a chief executive bfst tall s&asoned 
professionals to new strategic tasks? Here arc sbme guidelines: 

First, acknowledge that the first concerns of these whom you 
would lead in a rffew direction are almost always personal, (Will it take 
too much time? Will I be good* at it? Will I like it^as well?) 

Second, look for tfarly adopters — facult) who are likely to try an 
idea first. In effect, the agricultural extension service model is still 
alive: Find the farmer who bought the first tractor and teach him new 
farming methods. Early adopters are leaders. Others will follow. 

Third, remember that professionals' will internalize training 
■that they can use quickly. Do not open the worlds of telecommunica- 
tions or information systems if there is no immediate use for such learn- 
ing on your campus, f 

Fourth, encourage appropriate support communities. These 
groups increase the likelihood that a strategic vision will grow at the 
college. The" corporate world speaks of champions — clusters of profes- 
sionals who steer innovation through the bureaucracy. We need more 
champions of strategic processes, and since they tend to surface when 
they have adequate support, it is important to provide an environment 
*wherc clustering and participation are likely to occur. 

Fifth, in the final analysis, strategic development should not be 
voluntary. The implicit message of a voluntary program is that it is not 
integral or essential to the health of the institution. 

Sixth, strategic staff development should be tied to evaluation. 
The reasons are obvious. All facets oPstrategic management have a 
way of getting lost in the shuffle. There must be operational loops to tic 
these processes into the day-to-day life of the college. 

Summary 

If strategic planning is to have a solid base, the role of the chief 
executive in staff development cannot be overemphasized. The chief 
executive must be a model. This leader must develop his or her own 
personal understanding and commit institutional resources to the con- 
tinuing development of others who will assist jn carrying out-the stra- 
tegic plan. The president as strategic planner places priority tn people— 
the people who staff the peopled college — and this leader must be keenly 
aware that he or she is one of those people— in fact, the key person. If 
the strategic plan is to be a plan of quality and vision and if it is to 
unfurl in effective and efficient ways, then the president must rpakchis 
or her own continuing growth and development an essential priority 
fotvthc college, 
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Sources and Information: 
Strategic Management 

Jim Palmer 



To aid readers who seek further, in format ion on strategic management, 
this chapter contains an annotated bibliography of relevant documents 
processed by the ERIC Clearinghouog for Junior Colleges during the past 
two years. Items cited in this bibliography deal with institutional responses 
to change, the role of the administiator in strategic management, 
budgeting and financial management, and institutional planning. The 
bibliography concludes with some c ommunity college master plans. 

Unless otherwise noted, the ftJIJ.tcxt of these and other ERIC 
documents can be ordered from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS) in Arlington, Virginia, or it can be consulted on micro- 
fiche at more than 730 libraries across the country. For an EDRS order 
form, a list of Jibrarics that have ERIC microfiche collections, or both, 
contact the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, 8118 Math Sci- 
ences Building, University of California, Los Angeles, California 90024. 
*■ ■ i 

Institutional Responses to Change 

Carroll, C, M, "Educational Challenges of the 80s,* 1 Speech presented 
at the annual conference of the California Community and jtinioi 
College Association, Los Angeles, Calif,, November 8-10, 1980, 
17 pp. (ED' 197 801). 

tati «fiimutiitv( nlkun. n» H Sin J- Uncivil Jiuvty It^i IfcxrfnljcJ tlHl lvS 
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Discusses a three-part agenda to be followed by California 
community colleges in response to growing conservatism, dwindling, 
resources, and increasing diversity among students. Calls for greater 
leadership initiative among presidents, preservation of local control 
and open admissions, and increased support for basic skills, general 
education, and other curricular needs, 

Koltai, L, State of the District Address, 1982. Los Angeles; Los Angeles 
Community College District, 1982, IK pp, (ED 225 607), 

Suggests means for future district improvement in light of recent 
and long-term changes in district pr>grams, educational quality, and 
financial standing. Examines changet in education over the past decade 
in terms of societal influences, enrollment trends, and skill deficiencies 
among students, /\ 

McCabe, R, H, Why Miami-Dade Community College Is Reforming the 
Educational Program Miami, Fla,: Miami-Dade Community College, 
1981, 7 pp, (ED 211 145). 

Examines the response of Miaml-Dadc Community College to 
the some times conflicting demands of academic excellence and open 
access /©utlines six directions for college policy that were undertaken 
to maintain open access while strengthening academic standards, 

Moed,, M, G, "The Futdre of Teaching in the Community College," 
Paper presented at the Conference on the Future of the Community 
College, New York, N,Y,, March 26, 1982, 17 pp, (ED 214 617), 

Urges the development of new instructional strategies in response 
to serious challenges posed by decreased budgets, increased pressures 
on faculty, and an increasingly heterogeneous student body. Outlines 
five administrative conditions under which teaching innovation can 
best occur* 

Ramsey, W, L, a New Dimensions in Continuing Education Can 
Provide Some Concepts for Survival in the 1980s/ Paper presented 
at the College and University System Exchange (CAUSE) national 
conference, Phoenix, Ariz., December 7^10, 198C, 1 1 pp, (ED 198 877), 

Discusses nine innovative trends in continuing education that 
^havc emerged^ in response tu increased demand for nontraditional 
delivery systems that meet the needs of today's lifelong learner. 
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Richardson, R + C, Jr t "The Community College in the Eighties: Time 
for Reformation," Paper presented at the annual convention of the 
American Association ofCommunity and Junior Colleges, St. Louis, 
Mo., April 4-7, 1982. 10 pp. (ED 216 723). 

Argues that administrators, rather than expanding college mis- 
sions at the expense of quality, should evaluate the relevance of college 
activities to the changing external environment. Notes that administra- 
tors need to address three key issues in planning: the incompatabihty 
and tension between the community services, transfer, and occupa- 
tional programs; the problem of defining and maintaining educational 
quality; and the increasing unwillingness of faculty to commit them- 
selves to administratively defined priorities. 

o 

Tyree, L. W., and McConnell, N t C- Linking Community Colleges with 
Economic Development in Florida. ISHB Fellows Program Research Report 
JW 3 f 1982. Tallahassee, Fla.: In&ihute for Studies in Higher Edu- 
cation, Florida State University, 1982, 33 pp. (ED 226 785). 

** 

Examines the relationship between business and education in 
Florida and emphasizes the role of community colleges in fostering eco- 
nomic development. Highlights demographic and economic changes 
that argue for strong links between education and industry. 

Van Groningen, T. "It*s Time to Reassess." Paper presented at the 
annual conference of the Association of California Community Col- 
lege Administrators, Monterey, Calif., March 7-9, 1982. 28 pp. 
(ED 213 467). 

Argues that recent changes in social and cultural values require 
a reassessment of the mission and function of California community 
colleges. Urges educational leaden* to explore alternatives that will pro- 
vide greater fiscal stability in the future. 

Administrator Role 

Griffin, D> F + , and Griffin, W. A , Jr. "An 'Ideal' Community College 
President: A Position Description. * Unpublished paper, 1981. 8 pp + 
(ED 203 946). 

Details desirable presidential qualities in terms of personality 
traits, educational and professional background, and educational phi- 
losophy. Outlines general presidential functions in the areas of leader 
ship and college management. 
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Hall, R. A, Challenge and Opportunity. The Board of Trustees, the President, 
and Their Relationship in Community College Governance. Annandaie, 
Va.: Association of Community College Trustees, 1981. 29 pp. 
(ED 201 362). 

Considers the political context vi community college go\ernancc, the 
states role in governance* the policy-making rules of administrators, 
trustees, and students, and factors that strengthen the board-president 
relationship. 

LeCroy, J., and Shaw, R. "Community College Leaders for Tomorrow: 
Emerging Problems and Leadership Strategics to Avert Declining 
Resources/ Paper presented at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Community andjunior Colleges, St. Louis* Mo. t 
April 4-7, 1982. 15 pp. (ED 216 724). 

Examines leadership skills needed by community college 
administrators to cope with fiscal constraints and shifts in sources of 
educational finance. 

Parcclls, F. E. "Role, Duties, and Responsibilities of the Chief Voca- 
tional Education Administrator in the Comiwaty College." Graduate 
seminar paper, Southern Illinois University, 1981. 53 pp. (ED 20^229). 

Provides a literature review tracing the origins of two-year col- 
lege \ocational education and examines trends in the administration of 
vocational programs. Identifies the managerial responsibilities of the 
chief vocational education administrator. 

Philips, H. E. " T ovation — What It Is, How to Get It." Paper pre- 
sented at the annual conference of the FJorida Association of Com- 
munity Colleges, November 1 1-14, St. Petersburg, Fla., 1981.9pp. 
(ED 211 159). 

Defines innovation and discusses managerial tactics to be used 
by administrators in fostering inmnathc instructional programs at 
community colleges. 

Ringle, P, M., and Savickas, M. L. "Developing an Environment for 
Institutional Planning and Management. Setting the Temporal Per- 
spective/ Paper presented at the annual con\cntion of the American 
Association of Community andjunior Colleges, St. Louis, Mo. t 
April 4-7, 1902. 10 pp, (ED 217 916). 

Examines the rule of the administrator in fostering future-oriented 
institutional planning. Argues that successful planning depends on the 
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administrator's abilif) v o differentiate institutional events from a tem- 
poral standpoint, to view the institution prospectively and retrospec- 
tively, to integrate* events within a framework of continuity, and to 
view the future optimistically as something that can be controlled. 

Budgeting and Financial Management 

Bright man, R. W. "Revenue Diversification: A New Source of Funds 
for Community Colleges." Unpublished paper, 1982. 24 pp. (ED 
221 251. 

Argues that community colleges can diversify their sources of 
revenue instead of reducing or eliminating programs or accepting a 
decline in quality. Notes that one approach to diversification is college 
involvement in commercial activities that are undertaken to support 
educational programs. Examines problems that need to be overcome if 
such involvement is to be successful. 

Clagctt> C, A, Community College Policies for the Coming Financial Squeeze. 
^Working Paper No. 4. Largo, Md.: Prince Georges Community Col- 
lege, 1981. 41 pp. (ED 205 245). 

Presents a metholology used by Prince Georges Community 
College to assess alternative responses to anticipated fiscal constraints. 
Enumerates the elements of two policy options, continuing to add new 
programs as they arc needed and implementing a policy of progressive 
retrenchment. Discusses the steps involved in evaluating each alter- 
native. 

Gosc, F. J. "Simulating Revenue and Expenditure Limit Projections 
for a Community College in Arizona." Paper presented at ^a joint 
conference of the Rocky Mountain Association for Institutional 
Research and the Regional Society for College and University Plan- 
ning, Tucson, Ariz. October 27-29, 1982. 34 pp. (ED 225 605). 

Describes a computer model developed at Yavapai College to 
project changes in college revenue and expenditures over a five-year 
period. Appendixes provide base figures for the simulation model and a 
delineation of variables, which include county-assessed valuation and 
other factors affecting revenue and expenditure limits* 

Jacobs, K. J. "Stretching the Educational Dollar.* Paper presented at 
the 1981 Central Region seminar of the Association of Community 
College Trustees, Osage Beach, Mo., April 12-14, f981. 17 pp. 
(ED 205 234). 
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Notes that trustees have a responsibility- to promote cost-cm- 
cieiuy measures and argues that trustees can set an institutional frame- 
work for efficiency by asking appropriate questions of administrators 
and by remaining informed of college management. Points out that 
such measures can alleviate staff fears about reductions and redirect 
attention to positive strategies that point to long-term gains, 

Kozitza, C, A. Equity Allocation Model for Multitampus Districts and/or 
Large Divisions* Ventura, Calif,: Ventura County Community Col- 
lege, 1982, 21 pp. (ED 225 6H). 

Discusses a model to be used in rationally allocating expendi- 
ture appropriations among campuses or other college units. Details 
steps in the model, ^which involve the identification of key factors that 
arc indicative of the need for various expenditure objects. Includes 
definitions and illustrative examples. 

Loftus, V, L>, and others. Financial Characteristics of U.S. Community 
College Systems During Fiscal Years 1977 and 1980. Normal, ItL: Illinois 
State University, Center for the Study of Educational Finance, 
1982, 41 pp, (ED 226 791), 

Reports methodology and findings of a study conducted to deter- 
mine whether a trend (evident from 1950 to 1975) toward increased state 
funding, higher tuition, and decreased local support continued during 
the latter part of the 1970s, Presents data concerning the financial char- 
acteristics of the state public community college systems. 

Pickens, W, H, "Managing Fiscal Crisis from the Perspective of a State- 
wide Coordinating Agency: The Case of California After Proposi- 
tion 13," Paper presented at the Conference on Higher Education 
Financing Policies: States/Institutions and Their Interaction, Tuc- 
son, Ariz,, December 4, 1980, 15 pp, (ED 206 342), 

Discusses strategies that a state can use in contending with fiscal 
problems and turns to California's experiences after passage of Proposi- 
tion 13 for specific examples. Examines Proposition 13 and its effects 
on the revenue base of community colleges. 

Scigliano, J, A, "Strategic Marketing Planning, Creative Strategies for 
Developing Unique Income Sources,* 1 Paper presented at the annual 
conference of the National Council on Community Services and 
Continuing Education, Danvcrs, Mass., October 20-22, 1980, 
22.pp. (ED 196 474). 
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Examines the acquisition of alternative funding through the 
application of marketing strategics that attract new customers and that 
provide early identification of potential threats to the college, such as 
community apathy or competition from other institutions. A marketing 
audit instrument is appended. 

Smalt College Budgeting. A Funding Proposal Prepared by and for Colorado's 
Small* Public Colleges. Analyst's Technical Report. Denver, Colo,: Colo- 
rado State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Educ- 
tion, 1978, 47 pp, (ED 213 459), 

Describes funding and access problems facing small Colorado 
colleges and examines core activities and appropriations in five bud- 
getary areas: resident instruction, general administrative expenses, 
student services functions, capital outlay expenditures, and libraries. 
Summarizes budgetary recommendations and proposed formulas. 

Planning the Instructional Program 

Arman, H, D, "Community Colleges and Agricultural Education: 
Strategics for Serving a New Market,** Paper presented at the annual 
conference c-f the National Council on Community Services and 
Continuing Education, Detroit, Mich,, October 10-13, 1982, 14 pp, 
(ED 221 256) ? 

Discusses the efforts of Delta College to assess community needs 
for agricultural programs and examines the colleges potential for devel- 
oping such programs. Describes the development of ^hoit-tcrm work- 
shops on dicsel engine maintenance, farm building construction, and 
other topics of interest to local fanners. 

Brown, G. C, "Strategic Planning in an Urban Environment, Focus on 
Education," Unpublished paper, 1982, 9 pp, (ED 216 739), , 

Reviews the aeeomplishments of Cuyahoga Community Col- 
lege's Strategic Educational Advisory Committee, a group of eleven 
administrators and faculty members charged ™ith identifying innova- 
tive projects that can be implemented by the college in response to com- 
munity needs- Discusses four projects. recommended by the committee 
after an analysis of community socioeconomic characteristics and of the 
college's fiscal* physical, and human resources, 

Carling, P. C,,and Ryan, G, J, (Eds,), Reportof the 1982 Marketing Com- 



mittee. Lincroft, N,J,; Brookdale Community College, 1982, 59 pp, 
(ED 224 516), 
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Presents policies, goals, objectives, and activities designed to 
actualize Brookdalc Community Colleges long-range marketing plan. 
Includes an outline of a systematic marketing audit, 

Eiscn, M,, and Lucas, J, A, Feasibility Study for the Establishment of a 
Human Services Program- Phase 1L Volume 12 t Number 3. Palatine, III: 
William Raincy Harper College, Office of Planning and Research, 
1983, 38 pp, (ED 226 804), 

Describes a study conducted by William Raincy Harper Col- 
lege to determine the feasibility of establishing a new human services 
program at the college by assessing the employment opportunities for 
graduates of the proposed program and the educational needs of per* 
sons already employed in the human services field. The questionnaire 
is appended, 

Mehallis, M, V, Responding to Community Needs Through Community 
Follow-Up. Junior College Resource Review. Los Angeles: ERIC Clear- 
inghouse for Junior Colleges, 1981, 6 pp, (ED 202 564), 

Presents a literature review examining the ^Slfz^ilon of com- 
munity needs assessment data in program planning and evaluation 
efforts undertaken by cofhmunit) colleges. Provides citations to addi- 
tional readings, 

Morse, E, Student Services Planning Model (SSFM)* Richmond, Va.: Vir- 
ginia State Department of Community Colleges, 1982, 52 pp, (ED 
219 106), 

Describes the Virginia Community College System's strategic 
and operational planning methodology for student senium. Presents 
guideline* for the use of the planning model as well as requisite work- 
sheets, forms, and survey instruments. 

Parsons, M, H, "Where Do We Go from Here? The Use of the Market 
Analysis Survey in Needs Assessment and Program Development," 
Paper patented at the Nation?^ Conference, £ *Nceds Assessment The 
Pulse of the Community," Blacbburg, Va,, May 11, 1982, 16 pp, 
(ED 217 909), 

Argues that market analysis helps t^ focus program development 
on identifiable constituencies in the colleger service district. Discusses 
four steps in market analysis and provides instruments used by Hagers- 
town Junior College in two marketing studies. 
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Peterson, A. L. Courses to be Deleted from (he Credit andNoncredit Programs of 
the Community Colleges, Sacramento, Calif.: Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges, 1982. 11 pp. (ED 217 959). 

Describes the procedures used In the preparation of a list of 
courses to be deleted from the credit and noncredit programs of tlie 
California community colleges in response to a $30 million deduction 
(rom the total community college apportionment. Examines the effect 
of course deletions, which affected primarily vocational or personal 
development courses that could be offered on a self-supporting basis. 

User** Guide to Educational Marketing: A Practical Approach for Responding to 
Community Needs- Portland, Ore.; Portland Community College, 



Provides checklists of steps that need to be followed in the devel- 
opment and delivery of new, experimental, arid custom-designed pro- t 
grams for the public and private sectors of the local community. Includes 
a tuition pricing schedule, a sample agreement for contracted services, 
and sample employment, registration, evaluation, and scheduling 
forms. 

Long-Range Institutional Planning 

Arter, M. H. "Use of the Community College Goals Inventory (CCGI) 
as an Impetus for Change in a Rural Community College.** Paper 
.presented at the annual conference of the California Association of 
Institutional Research, San Francisco, Calif., February 25-26, 1981. 
23 pp. (ED 198 861). 

Details Palo Ve* V* College's application of the Community Col- 
lege GoaN Inventory, which asks respondents to rate the importance of 
105 goals in terms of existing and ideal conditions. The goals include 
outcome goals; process goals relative to student services, accessibility, 
and other areas; and goals relative to specific college areas, such as 
parking and chiklcare services. 

Brown, G. C. "Planning for Excellence: A Case Model in a Large 
Urban Community College District. 11 Unpublished paper, 1982. 
10 pp. (ED 216 740). 

Discusses the strategy-oriented planning process used at Cuya- 
hoga Community College. Describes how the management functions 
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of planning, leading, andadrganizing arc systematical]) strengthened 
through the implementation of an Academic Management System 
Design and Plan. 

Clark, L. R. "An Interactive Planning and Program Evaluation Model 
for Higher Education/ Paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Association for Institutional Research, Raleigh, 
N.C., November, 10-12, 1982. 17 pp. (ED 224 515). 

Reviews the six phases of the long-range planning model insli* 
tuted at Western rlcdmoni Community College in 1982. Includes 
forms and charts to illustrate various aspects of the planning process, 
which is designed to clarify issues, establish priorities, achieve^ consen- 
sus on course of action, and allocate resources. 

GrofT, W. H. "Strategic Planning: A New Role for Management Infor- 
mation Systems.* Unpublished paper, 1981. 48 pp. (ED 213 446). 

Notes that strategic long*rangc planning is becoming increas- 
ing!) dependent on data external to the institution, such as community 
demographic and socioeconomic characteristics* Examines the con- 
comitant importance of management information systems that are cap- 
t able of monitoring social changes, assessing institutional strengths, and 
integrating data concerning the internal and external environments. 
Includes^survcy instruments used in strategic planning. 

GrofT, W. H, "Strategic Planning for Community Services and Con- 
tinuing Education." Paper presented at the annual conference of the 
National Council on Community Services and Continuing Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., October 10-13, 1982. 47 pp. (ED 221 249). 

Considers the ramifications of the computerized information 
society for strategic planning and management in community services 
and continuing education. Presents a conceptual framework concern- 
ing the changing nature of society and the implications of this change 
for post secondary educational planning. 

Kennedy, W. R. "Strategic Planning and Program Evaluation in the 
Community College." Paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, Los Angeles, Calif., 
April 13-17, 1981. 17 pp. (ED 202 506). 

Notes the increased need lo evaluate programs on the basis of 
long-term strategic information relating to projected market forces, 
.such as the future economic health of tne community or expectations 
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for future state funding. Argues that evaluations based on current 
budget and enrollment data are no longer adequate. 

The Long-Range Plan: *A Plan Jot the Eighties. "July 1982-June 1990. Lenoir, 
N .C.: Caldwell Community College and Technical Institute, Office 
of Research and Planning, 1982. 76 pp. (ED 224 530). 

Explains the lomj-raijgc planning process utilized by Caldwell 
Community College a nd Technical Institute* Outlines the college's 
long-range plan as it relates to seven areas: organization and admin- * 
istration, personnel, finance, student development, educational pro- 
grams, educational development, and facilities. Details objectives, per- 
sons responsible, costs, personnel requirements, and equipment 
requirements for each of the seven areas. 

Long-Range Planning Committee Progress Report, 1981-1982. (Vol. 11, 
No. 15). Palatine, III.: William Rainey Harper College, Office of 
Planning and Research, 1981. 44 pp. (ED 217 930). 

Discusses the long-range goals established by a committee that 
was charged with responsibility for coordinating planning efforts at 
William Rainey Harper College. Includes minutes of committee meet- 
ings, memoranda on a strategic planning workshop, and results of fac- 
ulty, student, and_ staff surveys. 

Turner, P. M., and others. Muskegon Community College Long-Range Plan. 
Muskegon, Mich.: Muskegon Community College, *1980. 38 pp. 
(ED 203 952). 

Presents long-range planning assumptions aftjd goals for Mus- 
kegon Community College as they were submitted by a committee of 
area citizens Outlines planning objectives and recommended activities 
Tor thirteen areas of concern, including curriculum evaluation, transfer 
and articulation, staff development, finance, and institutional research 
and development. x " 

Vaughan, J. L. Strategic Planning: The Long-Range Future oj Community 
Colleges A Report by the Projections Committee on Accreditation Reaffirmation 
at the College of the Mainland. Parti. Texas City, Tex.; College of'thc 
Mainland, 1981. 87 pp. (ED 214 601), 

Identifies the principles of strategic planning at community col* 
leges, illustrates the implementation o f strategic planning, identifies 
the conditions conducive to the employment of strategic planning in the 
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college environment, and suggests an organizational framework to 
facilitate strategic plannirf^ 

Institutional Master Flans 

Cargol, O. F. North Idaho College Long-Range Plan and Statement of Institu- 
tional Mission and Purpose. Cocur D'Alenc, Idaho: North Idaho Col- 
lege, 1982. 41 pp, (ED 225 611), 

States the mission of North Idaho College and specifics goals 
and objectives to be attained in the next three years* Includes a sum- 
mary of the basic characteristics of successful college planning, an 
examination of the results of a needs assessment of college constituents, 
and an outline of specific objectives for attaining goals in the area of 
administration, instruction, continuing education, student services, t 
community service, facilities, and finance. 

Colvert, C. C. An Educational Master Plan for Austin Community College. 
Austin, Tex,: Austin Community College, 1978. 109 pp. (ED 206 369), 

Suggests a mastei plan for Austin Community College througlj-a 
1988*89 based on projections of enrollments, finances, and facility 
requirements. 

Occupational Education Master Plan, 1981-1986. Phoenix, Ariz.: Maricopa 
Community College District, 1981, 87 pp. (ED 210 074). 

Presents a five-year master plan to be used by the Maricopa 
Community College District as a standard against which progress in 
occupational education can be measured* Discusses underlying 
assumptions about political climate, the local economy, and othe. plan- 
ning factors. Outlines goals and objectives for each of several issues 
related to the occupational program, including external relations, per- 
sonnel issues, placement, and the delivery of vocational programs. 

Stoehr, K. W., and Covclli, N. J. Long-Range Plan for Gateway Tech-* 
nical Institute. 1982-1987. Serving Kenosha, Racine, and Walworth Coun- 
ties. Kenosha, Wis.: Gateway Technical Institute, 1982. 132 pp. 
(ED 217 920). 

Reviews the socioeconomic situation of Gateway Technical 
Institutes service district, the institutes mission, projected trends in 
Mudent enrollment and characteristics, future educational program 
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and support services, and projected financial resources. Discusses the 
financial and nonfinancial factors tfut affect the colleges long-range 
plan. 

Vancouver Community College Educational Plan, 1980-1985, Vancouver, 
B.C.: Vancouver Community College, 1980. 150 pp. (KD 212 310). 

Presents a five year plan that incorporates nine goals related to 
the range of college programs, program quality, accessibility, Struc- 
ture, decision making, communication, community relations, support 
services* and accountability. Examines institutional and market factors 
likely to affecuhc 1980-1985 plan. 



Jim Palmer is user services librarian at the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, Los Angeles. 
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From the ^Editor's Notes 

. / 

There is a growing sense that a transformation is taking place 
in community college management. The transformation involves 
a shift in emphasis from operational to strategic management, 
from running a smooth ship to steering the ship. Colleges 
have begun to devote more time and energy to charting definite 
courses of action that will shape the fundamental character 
and direction of the college. It is this combination of building, 
assessment, strategic formulation, and strategic implementation 
that is referred to as "strategic management.* This volume of 
New Directions for Community Colleges examines and offers 
suggestions for implementing these management strategies. 
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